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The Papacy 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


Logically, the scriptural doctrine concerning the Church culmi- 
nates in the Papacy. That papal supremacy is an essential struc- 
tural element of the Church can be clearly deduced from the plan 
which in a very distinct outline Christ gives of His foundation. 
Certainly unity appears as an outstanding feature in the design 
of the Church. Repeatedly Christ speaks of unity in connection 
with His Church. He refers to the one fold, the one shepherd, the 
one door. He speaks of the kingdom which is divided against 
itself, and which as a consequence of this internal division shall 
fall; and it is unreasonable to think that He Himself would estab- 
lish such a disunited kingdom bound to perish on account of the 
lack of unity and cohesion. The unity which He predicates of 
His Church is, moreover, of the most intimate nature, since He 
likens it to the unity which exists between Himself and His 
Heavenly Father. It is not difficult to see that unity can be main- 
tained only where there is a bond that binds and holds the con- 
stituent parts together. Where men are concerned, the necessity 
of a uniting bond is so obvious that it requires no argument. 
Discord, dissension and disagreement are common human phe- 
nomena, and they arise inevitably where there is no strong in- 
fluence to counteract the disruptive tendencies. The difficulty of 
preserving unity increases with the numerical size of the group. 
A society destined to embrace the nations of the earth in unity of 
teaching and faith, and to remain undivided and one to the end of 
time, must be cemented by a bond of extraordinary strength. 
The force that cements societies and keeps them one is authority. 
We may, therefore, legitimately conclude that, if the Church in 
spite of her diffusion over the entire globe and her duration 
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through the centuries is to remain an undivided kingdom and a 
compact society, she must possess a central authority, a unified 
government and a firm rule. Where there is to be one teaching 
and one faith, there must be one teacher. Where one way is to be 
followed, there must be one guide. Where there is only one 
authority, there can be only one supreme representative of this 
authority. There is one Christ and one Vicar of Christ. It is true 
that Christ conferred His authority on the Apostolic college, but 
He did not confer it on all the Twelve in the same manner. 
Among the Twelve is one who receives special powers, who 
appears as the first and the head. On many occasions Christ 
speaks to the Apostles as a body; on three solemn and memorable 
occasions He speaks to Peter alone, and bestows on him a distinct 
power in which the others have no share. 


Peter and Paul 


Two figures enjoy a special prominence in the New Testament, 
and overshadow the other Apostles by their importance. The 
Church has inseparably linked their names, thus bearing witness 
to the unique position which they occupy. The names of Peter 
and Paul are emblazoned in bright characters in the annals of the 
early Church. It is significant that Paul has no successor who 
raises a claim to special authority in the Church, whereas the name 
of Peter subsequently becomes connected with a position of special 
distinction. Whatever, therefore, was the source of Paul’s pre- 
eminence was of an entirely personal nature and passed away 
with him. The prominence of Peter must have been of a different 
character, because it is projected into the future history of the 
Church and does not terminate with the death of Peter. Peter 
was the holder of an office which constituted his title to superi- 
ority. His personal qualities were not such that they would have 
given him the leadership which he unquestionably exercises. 
Reading the New Testament, we quickly realize that when Peter 
speaks and acts he does so in an official capacity. But an office 
can be transmitted, and hence we find that Peter has a successor, 
whilst this is not the case with Paul. Paul dies, but Peter does 
not die. He survives in the office of which he was the first re- 
cipient and which was to be perpetuated in the Church. Death 
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silences the voice of Peter, as well as that of Paul. Yet, the 
Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon solemnly declare that Peter 
still speaks. After Pope Leo’s Letter to Flavian of Constanti- 
nople, in which the errors of Eutyches were condemned, had been 
read, the six hundred Bishops cried out: ‘“This is the faith of the 
Fathers; this is the faith of the Apostles. Thus we all believe; 
thus do the orthodox believe. Anathema to him who believes not 
thus. Thus hath Peter spoken through Leo.’? Again, in the 
Third Council of Constantinople, Pope Agatho’s condemnation 
of the Monothelite heresy having been read, the Bishops unani- 
mously exclaim: ‘“Through Agatho Peter hath spoken.”” Patently 
Peter no longer speaks in his own person, but he continues to 
speak in his office which remains in the Church as a permanent 
feature. The voice is a living voice, because the office represents 
the living authority of Peter which continues after his death. 
Nowhere, however, is it said that Paul continues to speak in this 
manner after death had sealed his lips. The essential difference 
between Paul and Peter thus becomes very clear to us: the latter 
possessed an authority which was to be perpetuated in the 
Church and which did not cease with his death. The parallel be- 
tween the two outstanding Apostles, accordingly, is exceedingly 
instructive and explains why no rivalry arose in later times be- 
tween Petrine and Pauline claims. 


The Magna Charta of the Papacy 

It was near Cesarea Philippi that Christ bestowed a new and 
significant name on Simon which indicated the great part he was 
to play. After Simon’s unfaltering profession of faith the Lord 
says to him: “‘And I say to thee: That thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My church. . . . And I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind 
upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.’’? Unless we 
allow preconceptions to becloud their meaning, these words are 
quite plain and permit only one interpretation. Christ intends, 
as it were, to build an edifice that will outlast the ravages of time 
and defy all destructive agencies, since “the gates of hell shall not 


1 Hardouin, II, 305. 
* Matt., xvi. 18-19. 
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prevail against it.’’ As a wise builder, He makes sure of a strong 
and sound foundation capable of supporting for all times the 
weight of the superstructure and keeping it from falling to 
pieces. The foundation must be permanent, for otherwise it can- 
not be the lasting source of the strength and solidity of the struc- 
ture. It follows that not the person of Peter can be this founda- 
tion, but the office which he represents and which after his pass- 
ing away continues. Shorn of figurative language, the passage 
means that Christ had in mind to leave with His Church in the 
person of Peter a supreme authority that would serve as the basis 
of her stability and the principle of unity. Christ’s mind is made 
clearer by His promise of the keys, a well-known symbol for 
authority. To say that this special prerogative was restricted to 
Petér and not to be transmitted as a permanent office, would be 
absurd, for in no conceivable sense could Peter as an individual 
confer stability on the Church and guarantee her unity for all 
ages to come. The office of Peter accordingly must remain, and 
will always be the rock on which the Church rests. 

The special prerogative promised Peter is actually conferred on 
him after the resurrection of Christ. After Peter’s triple protesta- 
tion of his love for Christ, he is made the supreme shepherd of 
Christ’s flock. The Lord entrusts to him the care of the flock 
which is so dear to His Divine Heart, and which He wishes to pro- 
tect against the wolves who would scatter the sheep. In the ful- 
fillment as well as in the promise, Christ is not thinking of Peter 
merely as an individual, but as representing a permanent office, 
for otherwise the flock after Peter’s death would be without a 
shepherd and exposed to the danger of being dispersed. For all 
times, therefore, there will be, according to the will of Christ, a 
supreme shepherd who feeds, guides, rules and directs the entire 
flock. The primacy appears not as a personal privilege of Peter 
but as an institution of permanent character. 

An office of such amplitude and extensive power calls for 
special qualifications in the bearer, lest it be abused to the ruin of 
those for whose benefit it has been instituted. Misuse of the keys 
would involve awful consequences. Misleading of the flock would 
result in the perishing of the sheep. The more absolute a power, 
the more imperative is the necessity of adequately securing it 
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against the possibility of abuse. If Christ had not done some- 
thing to prevent the supreme shepherd from conducting the sheep 
into poisonous pastures of death, He would indeed have poorly 
provided for His beloved flock. Now, the chief and first task of 
the Church is to teach the doctrine of revealed truth. False teach- 
ing is poison and leads to death. Accordingly, the supreme } 
teacher of the Church when exercising his authority and exacting 
obedience of faith must enjoy in this case inerrancy, since other- 
wise he would draw the whole flock after him into disastrous 
error. A magisterial authority such as that conferred on Peter 
and his successors and binding the whole Church would be a ie 
monstrosity without the added gift of infallibility. But if the . 
teaching authority is not absolute, it cannot preserve the unity of 
faith. The conservation of faith and the doctrinal unity of the 
Church require an authority to which unconditional assent must . 
be rendered, and such authority, if it is not to become a pitfall and 
a snare, must be infallible. As a matter of fact, Christ promises 
Peter an indefectible and unfaltering faith when He says: ‘Simon, 
Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift 
you as wheat. But I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; 
and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren.’’* This 
prayer can hardly refer merely to Peter as an individual, but must 
apply to those also who inherit his office; the Apostles themselves 
personally enjoyed the gift of inerrancy in setting forth the teach- 5 
ings of Christ, as their peculiar circumstances required; but the : 
fut ure would bring trials and temptations, and the successors of the 
Apostles, no longer personally infallible, would need an unerring 
guide. It is for Peter living in his successors that Christ makes 
His prayer. a 
The Chair of Peter 


If the successor of Peter is to enter upon his legacy and become i 
the heir of his supreme authority and special privilege of infalli- 
bility, it is the highest importance to know upon whom the title 
descended. That is a question of history which can be solved only 
by recourse to the early Christian ages. Christian antiquity 
identifies the Chair of Peter with the See of Rome. Earliest testi- 



































* Luke, xxii. 31, 32. 
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monies are to the effect that the Bishop of Rome is the occupant 
of Peter’s Chair, and consequently the inheritor of the Primacy. 
From the beginning the Roman Bishop enjoys the same position 
of prominence in the Church as Peter enjoyed among the 
Apostles. With perfect naturalness the Bishops of Rome assume 
the réle of leadership in the Universal Church, become judges of 
disputed causes, and speak the final word in all controversies that 
arise. The Church accepts this situation without disputing the 
claims of Rome, and freely submits points of controversy to the 
final decision of the incumbent of the Roman See. When Rome 
has spoken, matters of controversy are regarded as definitely 
settled. In the voice of Rome the voice of Peter is heard. 

The first and oldest testimony to the superior position of the 
Roman See comes to us from the Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 
thians. Irenzus is explicit on the point of the Roman Primacy. 
St. Cyprian not only bears unequivocal testimony to the Roman 
Primacy, but views in it the source of ecclesiastical unity. The 
Roman Chair, according to him, is the Chair of Peter, and hence 
the principal Chair; it is both the symbol and the dynamic prin- 
ciple of unity among the bishops of the world; whoever is in com- 
munion with Rome communicates with the Catholic Church. St. 
Ambrose, in the fourth century, proclaims the Roman Primacy, 
and significantly points out the place it holds in the organic struc- 
ture of the Church. His famous dictum, Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia 
(Where Peter is, there is the Church), unquestionably refers to 
the Bishop of Rome. St. Jerome’s devotion to the Roman See 
was ardent, but Jerome was no respector of persons and cringing 
flattery was alien to his virile character. His words addressed to 
Pope Damasus, therefore, are of special importance. He writes: 
“Be it far from me merely to desire to please the Apostolic See of 
Rome; I am only speaking with the successor of the fisherman, 
with the disciple of the cross. While following no one as first but 
Christ, I join myself to your holiness (7.e., to the Chair of Peter); 
I know that upon this rock the Church is built. Whosoever eats 
the lamb outside this house, will perish in the flood. Whosoever 
gathers not with thee, scattereth.”* This is the language not of 
fulsome adulation but of genuine conviction. Later the chorus of 


* Epistole, xv. 
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voices attesting the Roman Primacy become more numerous and 
even more distinct. However, the Roman See from the earliest 
times occupied an absolutely unique position, and there is only 
one way in which we can account for this striking phenomenon— 
namely, by the fact that the Church saw in the occupant of this 
See the lineal descendant of Peter and the heir of his prerogatives. 


What the Papacy Did for the Church 


If we cast a retrospective glance over the history of the Church, 
we cannot fail to realize that the Papacy truly proved to be the 
rock upon which Christ erected His edifice and from which it de- 
rived stability and strength. Violent storms of every kind swept 
over the Church, but she withstood the terrific onslaught. An- 
chored to Rome, the tempest could do her no harm, for the waves 
beat in vain against that solid rock which remained impregnable 
amid the surrounding uproar. But had it not been for that 
supreme judge who sat in the Chair of Peter and spoke with utter 
finality, heresy, controversy, dissension and schism would have 
divided the Church and destroyed the unity of faith. If the 
Church survived the insidious foes who endeavored to undermine 
her unity of doctrine and government, it must be attributed to the 
authority exercised by the Popes. When we look at the remark- 
able history of the Church, rarely vouchsafed a period of calm and 
peace but ever attacked from within and without, we are reminded 
of the words in which the Lord describes the prudent architect: 
“He is like to a man building a house, who digged deep and laid 
the foundation upon a rock. And when a flood came, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, and it could not shake it: for it 
was founded on a rock.’’® It was the good fortune of the Church 
that it had been built after this approved pattern. It stood in 
spite of the waters furiously beating against her; for she had been 
built on a rock. And the rock was the Papacy. The awful fate of 
the Church, if her Founder had not made provision for her secur- 
ity and stability, can be readily visualized, for the Lord also de- 
scribes the improvident builder “‘that built his house upon the 
sand. And the rain fell and the floods came and the winds blew, 
and they beat upon that house. And it fell; and great was the fall 


5 Luke, vi, 48. 
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thereof.’’® Well does Déllinger set forth how the Papacy con- 
stituted the inherent strength of the Church and defended her 
against the inroads of heresy and schism: ‘The Chair of Peter 
was to be a stronghold of truth, a fortress of faith for all. For the 
words and prayers of Our Lord had reference not only to one per- 
son and to the immediate future; nay rather, they were meant to 
lay the foundation of an edifice, they were meant above all for the 
Church, and all her future needs, as He foresaw them in spirit. 
Spanning all future times with His divine eye, He prays for the 
unity of the members of the Church, in order that this unity may 
be an everlasting testimony of His divine mission.’’’ 

It was the Papacy that preserved the supranational character 
of the Church and prevented her from becoming subject to ambi- 
tious temporal rulers. Again and again the attempt has been 
made to nationalize the Church and make her the handmaid of the 
State. It was always the Papacy that frustrated such attempts, 
to which a less centralized Church would have inevitably suc- 
cumbed. Surely, the Church would be in a sad state of subjection 
had not the Roman Bishop been the bulwark of her independence 
and liberty. Enslavement of the Church is impossible as long as 
the separate local churches are bound together in one suprana- 
tional organism. But such an organism requires one head. 

With the Roman Primacy all the attributes and notes of the 
Church are inseparably bound up. None of these attributes can 
be intelligently stated without direct and essential reference to 
the successor of Peter. Unity becomes illusory without a center 
of unity. Apostolic continuity depends on that one unbroken line 
of bishops who have held the See of Rome. Catholicity is true 
universality only when from all the corners of the globe it looks 
towards one common center. That the Church must be infallible 
is held by all Christians, but infallibility of teaching is impossible 
unless there is an infallible teacher. No one in the wide world will 
dare to make the claim to infallibility except the Roman Pontiff. 
The consistency of the teaching of the Popes throughout the cen- 
turies proves that their claim to infallibility is well founded. The 
opponents of infallibility have tried to prove that the Popes con- 


6 Matt., viii. 27. 
7 “Christentum.” 
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tradicted themselves, or that they retracted previous teachings. 
Their labors have been poorly rewarded, for in spite of the most 
arduous and painstaking research they have unearthed not more 
than three or four instances of seeming contradiction, which, 
however, on closer inspection appear as untenable. 

In this world of instability, flux, and change we find one thing 
that is stable, changeless and permanent; in this world of con- 
fusion and doubt, there is one thing that is sure of its teaching, 
clear in the proposition of its doctrine, and certain of possessing 
the truth. This thing is the Catholic Church. And she is stable, 
changeless, permanent, sure of herself and certain of the truth 
because she is in possession of the Papacy through which the 
supreme authority and the prerogatives of Peter are perpetuated 
and communicated to her. 








What Is “Pulpit Oratory”? 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


As noted in the preceding paper on Pulpit Oratory, Cardinal 
Manning denounced it in the strongest terms as an exhibition of 
literary vanity, of a slavish and foolish imitation of the old Roman 
orators; as the destruction of Christian simplicity; as pompous, 
frigid, pretentious, grandiloquent; as pleasing the ear, but not dis- 
turbing the conscience; as moving the emotions, but not changing 
the will. Introduced with the revival of paganism, ‘‘impiously 
called the Renascimento,’’ it spread and ‘‘has descended”’ in spite 
of all the saintly protests against it, so that ‘‘the world runs after 
pulpit orators.’”” He puts the verb run in the present tense. The 
evil, then, is still with us. 

Many of us may, nevertheless, be a little puzzled. Can we 
easily recognize the ‘‘pulpit orator’’ amongst the preachers of 
to-day? Or “pulpit oratory” in the various kinds of preachments 
we read or hear? Are our pulpits still occupied by pompous, 
frigid, pretentious, grandiloquent orators? What precise image is 
called up in our minds by this description? And does the de- 
scription ever fit the case in hand? 

We know that many good folk are quite incompetent to judge a 
sermon, and may praise grandiloquence while they fail to esteem 
simplicity of phrase. They may also, at least for some time, take 
the pretentious speaker at his own valuation. But do they admire 
pompous and frigid speakers? What 7s “pulpit oratory’’? 

I 

Amongst pulpit orators (using the expression broadly) there 
may be many degrees of pomposity, frigidity, pretentiousness, 
grandiloquence in style. And these various degrees may be 
variously proportioned in any one speaker. Still another distinc- 
tion is both charitable and appropriate. The speaker whose 
oratory is justly qualified by any or all of these unpleasant terms 
may, nevertheless, be himself a decently humble priest who is not 


consciously seeking praise or popularity, but who simply miscon- 
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ceives his duty or—rather say—the proper manner of performing 
his duty. Our judgments will accordingly not be personal ones, 
but will stick close to the objective view of the subject. We shall 
ask ourselves, not what is the ‘‘pulpit orator,” but what is “pulpit 
oratory.” 

A broadly conceived line of demarcation may perhaps be drawn 
between two classifications. On one side we may place pompous, 
frigid, overly and pretentiously elegant composition. On the 
other side we may—with some gentleness of emphasis, however— 
place grandiloquence in its various degrees. 

I think we can easily estimate this first class of sermon. Finger- 
posts are hardly needed; neither will the satirical examples given 
by Father Isla of the objectionable preaching of his day fit our 
present circumstances. His satire was confessedly satire. He did 
not pretend that any one speaker assembled in himself all of the 
ludicrous qualities he combined in his hero. And some of these 
qualities have quite disappeared from the pulpit since his time, 
while others are recognizable only faintly. These latter may, 
because of their dim outlines, be relegated to my second class— 
the grandiloquent style of oratory in the pulpit. 

The difficulty that confronted Father Isla confronts, albeit in 
less pronounced fashion, a writer of to-day who would seek to give 
examples of pomposity, frigidity, pretentiousness and overdone 
elegance in sermons of the present day. What preacher shall be 
made the target? Who would venture the undertaking? The 
attempt, fortunately, need not be made, since the whole spirit of 
the scene has changed vastly since the olden days. We are more 
democratically constituted in mind and spirit and body. Pom- 
posity et al. almost condemn themselves, and in their less un- 
pleasant manifestations hardly require formal condemnation. An 
anecdote will explain my thought. 

In his ‘‘Kindred Arts,’’ Mr. Taft writes: “‘I once knew an orator 
who by indulging in a sort of vague transcendentalism and by a 
pedantic use of ‘big’ words for a time made his congregation 
yearn for more, being flattered by his measure of their compre- 
hension, and being content that others in the congregation should 
witness their artfully feigned appreciation. When the spring of 
the loquacious babbling of the minister had dried up, as it did, the 
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disillusioned congregation ever after demanded a shepherd whose 
sermons would not ‘fly about like ghosts without a body, tossed up 
and down or upborne only by elegant forms of words, through the 
vacuum of abstract reasoning and sentimental refinement.’ .. . 
But there will always be congregations who will demand the 
spurious pulpit oratory.’’ It will not hurt us to look into the mir- 
ror held up for us by this anecdote in order to see if we can find 
any reflection of ourselves init. If we do see therein even a faintly 
limned outline of our own features, we shall learn to disregard 
utterly the artfully feigned appreciation of an unintelligent audi- 
tory. 
II 

On the other side of our line of demarcation, between the two 
broadly conceived areas into which pulpit oratory may be divided, 
we find grandiloquence and over-refinement of phraseology. 

These two qualities may well consort with accurate theology 
and good argumentation. Such sermons do not fly about like 
ghosts without a body. But I suppose that Cardinal Manning 
included them within the scope of his denunciation, since he was 
arguing for such simplicity and plainness as he found in the 
preaching of Our Saviour and of the Apostles. The brief treat- 
ment he gave of preaching in his “Eternal Priesthood’’ did not 
permit of examples, but it would have been helpful if an Appendix, 
in small print, had given us several illustrations of modern preach- 
ers whose sermons would fairly lie within the scope of his adverse 
criticism. Of course, such examples could not well be taken from 
living preachers, and the same difficulty will confront any writer 
who wishes to exemplify his views on the subject. 

At some risk of dissident judgment in this matter, I am tempted 
to illustrate this second class of pulpit oratory by a few extracts 
from the sermons of a pulpit orator who is undoubtedly 
“modern,” although not now living. The justly famous orator 
was the Abbé MacCarthy. Now in him we must recognize learn- 
ing, talent, zeal; careful planning of the spoken words; the spirit 
of those whom Milton commended—who “‘scorned delights to live 
laborious days.’’ Assuredly we are not criticizing such men as 
these, albeit we may think that their kind of oratory would be 
misplaced in our own times. We are creatures of imitation, and 
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may copy minor defects as well as major excellences from the 
models of oratory we set before ourselves. While conceding the 
excellences, a critic is forced to note as well what he considers 


defects. 

A difficulty inherent in the “grand”’ style is that, once entered 
upon, it is difficult to relinquish. We are upon the mountain 
peaks, and the descent is harder to accomplish than the ascent. 
But on the peaks we breathe a rarefied atmosphere not wholly 
congenial to our lungs. In his essay showing how he composed 
The Raven, Poe argues that an epic is a contradiction in words, 
since we are so constituted that we cannot long abide the peaks of 
emotion. Shakespeare recognized this fact, and in the very midst 
of tragedy afforded breathing-spaces for light talk and even 
comedy. But he was a genius, and the character of his art per- 
mitted such interruptions of emotion. 

The Abbé is showing us what was the greatness of ‘“‘The Saints’’ 
(in the sermon thus entitled) : 


“He was therefore great whom the Lord set over Pharaoh—who 
overcame the resistance of that idolatrous prince, by the ten plagues 
or terrible scourges with which he smote the whole land of Egypt— 
who opened a broad passage, for millions of men, through the depths 
of the sea—held the waves suspended and enchained around them 
during their passage, and made those waves fall back upon their 
enemies to swallow them up—who quenched the thirst of an entire 
people, in the desert, with water which he forced to issue from the 
rock, and fed them during forty years with the manna which the 
clouds of heaven daily brought them. They were great whom Jesus 
Christ had sent—who, during the reign of Tiberius and his first suc- 
cessors, in a philosophical and unbelieving age, traversed the whole 
world, healing the sick, giving sight to those who had been born 
blind, and raising the dead to life—who wrought these miracles, not 
in hiding places or in darkness, but in the light of day, in public 
places, in the midst of innumerable witnesses, who were believed in 
Rome, at Antioch, at Athens, at Corinth, the most enlightened and 
polished cities in the world—who triumphed over the synagogue and 
idolatry, proved the gods and priests of Paganism to be impostors, 
compelled the delusions of false worship and the black deceits of 
magic to disappear before the light of true miracles, silenced the per- 
plexed oracles, and finally subdued the learned and ignorant, the 
philosophers and their disciples, the people and the Cesars, by the 
force of truth and the influence of a power which was manifestly su- 
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pernatural. They were great—those prophets, inspired by Heaven, 
who foretold . . . . They were great—those holy men who are the 
glory of modern times—Francis of Paul, Xavier. ...” 











The long paragraph needs not to be quoted in full. It is a fair 
example of the grand style, although the diction is intelligible 
enough throughout. But the whole sermon keeps us on the 
heights in similar fashion and at great length. It was preached 
on the Feast of All Saints, and was professedly aimed against 
those who think the Saints a feeble and negligible sort of beings. 
In the Abbé’s day, such a sermon had no doubt a comforting result 
upon its hearers, and so was a desirable thing. And we may justly 
surmise that the delivery was not pompous in manner, but simply 
glowing with enthusiasm. Would Cardinal Manning include it 
within the scope of his objection to pulpit oratory? I think so. 
It seems too devoted to the material achievements of the Saints. 
Our present love for The Little Flower would make us receive the 
story of the grand achievements a bit coldly, and we might even 
think of Our Lord’s rebuke: ‘‘Many will say to Me in that day: 
‘Lord, Lord, have not we prophesied in Thy Name, and cast out 
devils in Thy Name, and done many miracles in Thy Name?’ 
And then I will profess unto them: ‘I never knew you: depart 
from Me, you that work iniquity’ ”’ (Matt., vii. 22, 23). For not 
the grand achievements, but the motives underlying them, would 
be our better instruction of the people. In brief, “‘pulpit oratory” 
| is apt to select a theme that permits of the grand—or grandilo- 
| quent—style, and adapts itself but grudgingly to the simpler hum- 
drum subjects needed by the people. The orator finds it hard to 
leave the heights and mix with common folk in the valleys. And 
instruction, given attractively and clearly, is our great need to- 
day, whether or not we choose to style such a discourse a sermon 
or an instruction. 



















































































Another objection to the grand style is that the orator appears 
disinclined, as a rule, to say a simple thing simply. I find an ex- 
ample in the Abbé’s panegyric of St. Vincent de Paul. In the 
style of his day—a style vigorously protested against subsequently 
by the Abbé Mullois—MacCarthy’s sermon is very long. As 
rendered into English (Dublin, 1848), it contains some eleven 
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thousand words. A brief extract (which I shall break up into two 
parts for easier comment) may serve us here: 


“Being admitted amongst the number of clerics, he learned the 
elements of sacred science, and was afterwards sent to the capital of 
Languedoc, to pursue a complete course of study there, under skilful 





" masters.” 

d I admit having been puzzled by the reference to ‘‘the capital of 
t Languedoc’. No doubt, his hearers knew what city was thus in- 
. dicated (or did they ?), but I spent not a little time reading about 
t the various capitals of Languedoc mentioned in history, before I 
i finally concluded that the capital referred to was Toulouse. But 
j what oratorical gain was there in saying “‘the capital of Langue- 


doc,” rather than simply saying ‘““Toulouse’’? One is reminded of 
the minister’s little boy who asked his father after the Sunday 
service: ‘“‘Papa, what did you mean by ‘Endue Thy ministers 
with righteousness’ ?’’ Papa replied: “‘It means, make them good.” 
“Then,” countered the boy, ‘‘why couldn’t you say so?” 

The great Jesuit preacher, Vieyra, complained in his day that 
preachers used a special kind of language unintelligible to the 
hearers, and illustrated his assertion copiously and humorously. 
We do not appear to have got quite rid of our unintelligible lan- 
guage since then. Still, would a preacher of to-day refer to Albany 
as ‘‘the capital of the Empire State’? To Harrisburg as ‘‘the 
capital of the Keystone State,” etc.? Similar periphrastic de- 
scriptions could be furnished in abundance, but I refrain. Again, 
hearers who could identify the capital of Languedoc right “‘off the 
bat” (as it were) might be depended upon to know that a cleric 
has to learn “the elements of sacred science’ and afterwards 
must pursue “‘a complete course of study”” somewhere (always, of 
course, ‘‘under skilful masters’). The whole sentence was a need- 
less waste of time—but that is another temptation to the pulpit 
orator. In the present case, however, the orator wished, for some 
undivulged reason, to pay his respects to “the capital of Langue- 
doc,’’ and steps aside from his theme to do so: 






“My brethren, I should congratulate that city, which has formerly 
been celebrated under more than one aspect, for having been at this 
time the school which formed more than one Saint; it had the honor 
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of reckoning, almost at the same time, amongst its pupils Vincent of 
Paul and Francis Regis, two apostolic men whose memory shall 
never perish—over whose names I love to linger, for a moment, at 
the opening of their career—one of whom will be, in mature years, 
the founder and the head of a numerous and flourishing society of 
evangelical laborers; and the other, from his earliest youth, must 
become one of the worthiest members of a society already famous for 
the mighty victories which it won for the Gospel.” 

Again, the language is wholly intelligible, but queries naturally 
arise as to its purpose and desirability. Did the fact that Tou- 
louse had formerly been celebrated ‘‘under more than one aspect”’ 
cast some reflected glory on St. Vincent de Paul? Or did the 
other fact, that St. John Francis Regis also studied there “‘almost”’ 
at the same time, contribute to Vincent’s glory or our own appre- 
ciation of that glory? Why divert attention to that other marvel- 
lous Saint, whom the orator calls Francis Regis (without the cus- 
tomary ‘‘John’’)? Did the careers of the two Saints run parallel 
or did they cross at some interesting time? Beyond the point 
where I have ended my quotation, the lingering ‘‘for a moment”’ 
continues for three hundred words—to what good purpose? 

If this be considered petty criticism of pulpit oratory, what is 
really more valid criticism may not appear so, unless one should 
read the whole extensive interpolation, with its repeated refer- 
ences to the two Saints, not by their names, but merely by ‘‘one”’ 
(who did so-and-so) and “the other” (who did something quite 
different)—the various so-and-so and the something-quite- 
different being quite lengthy in describing. A hearer would have 
to be alert, attentive and exceptionally well informed to follow 
with both interest and understanding. 

Understood broadly, pulpit oratory will include all kinds of 
religious discourses, both in matter and in manner. Cardinal 
Manning used the term in a narrower sense to mean notably for- 
mal styles of pulpit speaking, and particularly those which could 
be considered pompous, frigid, pretentious, grandiloquent. He 
advocated simplicity and directness and plainness. But he never- 
theless demanded, as I have shown in a previous paper, great 
thoroughness in preparation. Would he have objected to the 
style of the famous Abbé, as I have illustrated it here briefly and 
insufficiently? I again think so, because of its formality, its 
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lengthiness, its high-pitched tenor, its “grand” style. But the 
word “grandiloquent”’ is an unpleasant one, and perhaps suggests 
the use of what a present-day writer has called “six-cylinder 
words.” So far as I have noticed, the Abbé practically never uses 
such words, albeit once he does use the expression ‘‘the Thauma- 
turgus of our nation, Martin of Tours.’’ An occasional “‘big”’ 
word does not constitute grandiloquence. His diction is in- 
telligible; his sentence-construction, straightforward (although 
lengthy at times); his argumentation, easy to follow. But his 
rhetoric is not pedestrian enough to win the attention of a present- 
day auditory, and its expression somehow suggests an orotund 
quality of tone that soon fatigues us. 

Meanwhile, it may be that the Abbé delivered his sermons in a 
sufficiently vivacious manner to compel interest and solicit agree- 
ment—that he had in fact no ‘‘oratorical’’ aloofness of pose or of 
expression or of gesture, however much the sustained tone of his 
compositions might suggest this to us. I am judging the sermons 
merely as a reader might do—as I think they must have affected 
their translator into English, who prefixed to them a long (a very, 


very long) ‘‘Notice”’ of the Abbé’s “Life and Character” which I 
have not been strong-minded enough to wade through. The hand 
of the dyer was apparently subdued to the material he worked in. 

I hope in a succeeding paper to indicate a via media between 
“pulpit oratory”’ and slovenly discourse. 














The Readjustment of Youth 


By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.4:.CaP., A.M. 


Before discussing the religious readjustment of youth, the ques- 
tion might be asked: “‘Is it correct to speak of a readjustment of 
youth rather than of changing its character?’’ Any process in- 
volving a change of character could not well be called a read- 
justment. Readjustment means to redirect by suitable means 
preéxisting character and personality traits in order to bring 
about correct Christian living. Character is quite permanent, 
inasmuch as its outstanding qualities remain. This is plainly 
seen in noteworthy conversions. St. Paul was the same zealous 
character after as he was before his miraculous conversion. St. 
Ignatius did not change his military personality when he took 
the cassock. In these as in many other cases the already existent 
traits remained, but the converts found different objectives and 
additional motives based on further enlightment to exercise their 
character along lines that harmonized with newly found correct 
attitudes which promised greater rewards for the future. Hence, 
we may speak about a religious readjustment of youth which 
takes place after the elementary religious training has been con- 
cluded and lasts until the youth is capable of applying truths 
and standards to his own personal life. With some this process 
may last but a few years, with others it may require ten or more 
years before this faculty is developed. 


I 

The origin of this struggle lies in the following facts: (1) owing 
to the restricted power of reasoning, the elementary and moral 
education of a youth was not sufficiently comprehensive for the 
subsequent years of experience; (2) there has been a growth of 
knowledge in many other fields; and (3) impressions have been 
received from others at the time when acquaintanceship and in- 
terests expanded. The advance knowledge was not sufficient 
because, at the time when it was imparted, its importance, im- 


plications, and difficulty of application to personal situations were 
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not fully realized. New temptations caused or occasioned by 
mental, physical, social developments and economic factors were 
not always counterbalanced by the suggestion of new or additional 
means and motives to act as a prophylaxis. At first, tempta- 
tions may not have appeared as such, and may have created 
habits difficult to eradicate. 

The enemies of religion are well aware of these fluctuating 
tendencies of youth, and use them to inspire youth dramatically 
to adopt their views and plans, although these may not be logical, 
practical or beneficial. Thus, we may find youth with high ideals 
and a more or less determined good will in the midst of an en- 
vironment and a society seemingly not caring at all about bring- 
ing their mode of living into harmony with the ideals and the 
postulates of religion and conscience. This creates the conflict 
in the mind of a youth. He reflects: ‘“Must the great majority 
of these adults be wrong? Since they don’t seem to worry, are 
they perhaps right? If they don’t worry, why should I do so? 
Why does their conscience apparently not bother them? Have 
they, perhaps, discovered some things that make it possible for 
them to be Catholics without fighting against Satan, the world, 
and the flesh, as I have been told is necessary?’ The more he 
tries to live up to his own religious convictions as understood and 
interpreted by himself, the worse conditions get. They seem to 
grow beyond his control. His arguments pro and contra in- 
crease in number. Meanwhile his moral responsibilities grow. 
From a member of the family, church, and school, he develops 
into a unit in the social, vocational, economic, and emotional 
life of the community. He feels under graver obligations both 
to his religion and to his surroundings. Having to cope with his 
own mental, moral, physical and emotional development, the 
obligation to bring his life into conformity with the precepts of 
religion seems to him to be practically impossible. During 
boyhood, he had no really severe temptations against chastity, 
his physical immaturity protected him in this matter. There 
were some thoughts, but little reflection; they were more in the 
nature of undesirable pictures and phantasies. Chastity was to 
a great extent confused with modesty. There were few doubts 


about religion. What did not seemingly agree with morality 
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and belief, what was apparently not in accord with religious 
laws and customs, was simply rejected as wrong. All was taken 
in a matter-of-fact way rather than as the result of serious reflec- 
tion. There was little differentation between formal and mate- 
rial sins, and non-Catholics, of course, were wrong without any 
regard as to their upbringing and convictions. When the youth 
enters a wider world, new reactions make their appearance. 

The youth gradually learns that society offers many excuses 
for its behavior, and that what he held to be wrong is considered 
by many as being a social necessity. He imitates others. Hav- 
ing become older, his misbehavior, however slight it may be, is 
no longer condoned by others. He is supposed to know better. 
His parents, teachers, or employers make much fuss about things 
which he considers of but little importance. He may come into 
conflict with the law, and immediately, instead of being called a 
bad boy, he is classed as a delinquent and criminal. Even if the 
adult public should not condemn him as such, his conscience, 
warped by all sorts of information, may drive him to consider 
himself a hopeless case. All these troubles do not arise suddenly 
and simultaneously. Sensim sine sensu, they develop, and it 
may take a long time before he realizes that he is bound to take 
a stand and save himself by his own efforts. 


II 


Modern psychologists recommend for self-rehabilitation the 
application of mental hygiene, and call the beginning of this proc- 
ess ‘‘conversion.”’ They distinguish between two types of con- 
version: sudden and gradual. But, unless the turning takes 
place suddenly, the gradual change is more properly called ad- 
justment. Both the sudden conversion as well as the gradual 
adjustment type are found among Catholic youth. Hence, a 
few words may be said about each. 

Among our young people we find, broadly speaking, two dis- 
tinct religious behavior groups. One group grows up attending 
to its religious duties, receiving the Sacraments regularly, pray- 
ing, and enjoying a Catholic education, and without showing 
signs of conflict adjusts itself to Christian adult life. The other 
group, whilst desiring to retain the name of Catholic, grows luke- 
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warm, becomes irregular in religious observance, and either drifts 
away entirely or changes suddenly after some time in conse- 
quence of a certain event or special occasion, and takes up again 
a regular Catholic life, seemingly as if nothing had happened. 
They ‘‘sowed their wild oats,”’ but that is passed. Both groups— 
the few apostates excepted—are finally adjusted by what many 
call mental hygiene, supported by the grace of God. 

Mental hygiene has never been clearly defined for the simple 
reason that it is quite impossible to state definitely what con- 
stitutes the average mental health. As far as religious readjust- 
ment is concerned, mental hygiene may be described (1) as 
being the process of reasoning in harmony with revealed truth 
and definite moral standards, and (2) the correct application of 
these eternal values to personal conduct. Hence, into the proc- 
ess of readjustment enter two factors: increase in religious knowl- 
edge and the grace-supported will to live accordingly. This 
knowledge should be theoretical and practical—that is, specially 
adapted to the actual needs of changing youth. 

Taking everything into consideration, it seems that the ma- 
jority of our children do not receive an adequate religious edu- 
cation. To deserve the qualification of adequate, religious 
knowledge should be such that after a child has outgrown do- 
mestic subjection and has become separated from the practices, 
restrictions, and herding of childhood, enough is left to enable 
him to manage his own spiritual affairs. This is not much, but 
it means much, for unless there is a foundation, a framework, it 
will be impossible to build upon or around it later on. Hence, 
with the majority of youth it is absolutely necessary to repeat 
the fundamental truths of religion, to explain them, and to draw 
conclusions from them that are actual and practical, and there- 
fore of great interest to youth. To presuppose that our young 
men and young women do have such a religious foundation, is a 
grave mistake. Certainly, those who have never learned the 
more important answers of the Catechism by heart during child- 
hood do not have a solid foundation and lack the necessary frame- 
work, and will grow into adulthood without getting a working 
plan of religion. 

An hypothetical case may illustrate this matter. Suppose that 
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in the year 1950 Congress should consider a law to restrict al] 
teaching to public institutions without religion. The Hierarchy 
and clergy, much worried about the Catholic schools, call upon 
the faithful to exercise their civic rights by vigorous protests, 
organization, voting, etc. It is made obligatory for all Catho- 
lics to do what they can and to show their interest in Catholic 
education. But everything fails and the law is passed. What 
was the cause of the failure? The majority of the laity had never 
attended a Catholic school and felt no need for one. Of the 
minority who attended parochial schools, more than two-thirds 
continued their education in secular institutions without addi- 
tional obligatory religious instruction, and, living in an unsettled 
period of development, changed their first love to a greater in- 
terest in the public schools. From these graduates, the national 
men’s and women’s fraternal and political organizations recruited 
most of their members. Social implications and the riddance of 
a burden did the rest. 

The thing happened—as it happened already in other countries 
— because individuals had not sufficient knowledge nor motives 
to prevent it. They never realized that Catholic education is 
necessary and obligatory, because we are redeemed by Christ 
and cannot partake in the fruits of redemption unless we acquaint 
ourselves with what pertains to Christian living. The thought 
never occurred to them that the teaching power of Christ be- 
longs to the Church, being the extension of Christ Himself among 
us. They never were thoroughly convinced that the neglect of 
Catholic education was practically a disavowal of the baptismal 
vows, a kind of apostasy. Many sponsors at Baptism and Con- 
firmation lacked the qualities the Church demands from them, 
and consequently did not exercise their duties because they did not 
know what Catholic education means and did not do everything 
in their power to secure it for their godchildren. Gradually, a 
large number of the faithful became convinced that a little cate- 
chism instruction added to any education would fill the bill. If 
they were told that religion is more than a science, that it is a 
mode of life and a profession, they simply shook their heads. At 
the same time, they would not call a physician educated who had 
followed a correspondence course without any practical training. 
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No law of the Church in this matter will be effective, unless 
Catholics know and feel that the nature of the case requires its 
observance and that it expresses the will of God. This Christians 
must learn as early as possible. 


III 

This brings us logically to the question: ‘How are we to pro- 
mote in a practical manner readjustment of youth by religious 
guidance?”’ The answer to another basic question will greatly 
aid in clarifying this first. 

Whence arises this maladjustment during adolescence? The 
educational trend towards secularism in opposition to Christian- 
ity is unmistakably discernible everywhere. All over the world 
the Christian education of youth is the first field attacked by 
anti-religious forces. There are large numbers of potential 
enemies of our educational system, even among Catholics, as 
events in the near future perhaps may show.' 

Such problems are national and diocesan problems, and, unless 
tackled uniformly by all, they will never be solved in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Meanwhile, great efforts should be made to secure, 
as far as possible, a Catholic education for our children not only 
in the grammar schools, but throughout the educational period 
of life. 

In whatever manner religious instruction is imparted, it should 
be built upon Christ as its cornerstone, and should have the 
future years of life in mind. The more limited the time for in- 
struction is, the more important it is to impress the fundamentals. 
And, however restricted the instruction may be, it should be a 
complete system. Just as religion can be extended so as to fill 
a large library, so also can it be condensed into but a few pages 
without becoming more difficult and less practical. All can and 
must be served. Naturally, it is well and commendable to know 
as much as possible about religion, but it is necessary and indis- 
pensable to know at least that without which salvation cannot 
be attained. Unfortunately, the number of children who do not 
get this minimum of instruction is legion. And we must remem- 
ber that the fundamentals are being attacked to-day. 


1 Meanwhile the Ohio parochial school support bill and the New York school bus 
bills have miscarried. 
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The religious education and training of children is fundamen- 
tal. Unless this has been attempted by the church, parochial] 
school and home working in complete harmony, the later adjust- 
ment of youth will never be perfect, and in many cases will not 
be even satisfactory. Where there is no parochial school, the 
situation is grave, although the grace of God can work wonders. 
Of course, why there is no parochial school (instead of a church, 
especially in places without resident pastor), is a question that 
should receive no other answer than financial impossibility or an 
insignificant number of children. Still more difficult is the situa- 
tion of children who through their own or their parents’ fault do 
not attend Catholic schools, although they could well do so. 
Are there legitimate reasons in these cases for which the Church 
may grant dispensations from a law more important in its effects 
and more binding in conscience than many others? I am afraid 
that few, if any, legitimate reasons could be found. A few years 
ago a movement was initiated to bring every Catholic child into 
a Catholic school. To judge from the rise in enrollment, it may 
have had some effects, but they are mostly confined to elemen- 
tary schools. 

What about higher education? Most of our young people 
must attend public institutions for lack of Catholic high schools. 
Would it not be possible to grant dispensations, where needed, 
under the condition that courses in religion provided by the 
Church must be attended? Formerly this was required from 
trade apprentices in many countries. It would be difficult to 
get all, but a large number might attend the courses and become 
material for future Catholic leadership. Moreover, there seem 
to be reasons enough to make the attendance obligatory. Too 
great a leniency in this matter leads to the loss of many support- 
ers of Catholic education. A great problem confronts the 
Church. Hand in hand with the extension of secular education 
must go the extension of religious education. The short sermons 
on Sundays are no substitute whatsoever. 

The readjustment of youth may be retarded or misguided by 
an unfavorable change in education. It is not so much the change 
in methods or content that matters, as the change in ethical and 
spiritual views. A change from a parochial to a public school 
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education is certainly not favorable to a smooth readjustment. 

An unfavorable change in environment may also influence ad- 
justment adversely. The moving from a better neighborhood to 
a slum locality, as so frequently necessitated of late by unemploy- 
ment and depression conditions, in many cases entails bad re- 
sults. Associations too have a noticeable influence on the ad- 
justment of youth. Worthy of special mention are secular clubs, 
books and papers, all of which are accessible to the youth of our 
day. 

To counteract all the forces that may lead to maladjustment, 
Catholic training should be provided for as many as possible. 
Young people should have their own Catholic social organiza- 
tions, since others are of no avail in a crisis in education. Only 
the highest type of newspapers should enter the home, and these 
should be supplemented by Catholic publications and books. 
There is a complaint that Catholic journals are not extensively 
read by our Catholics. There are reasons for this. In countries 
where there is no daily Catholic press, there are no large numbers 
of readers of Catholic publications. They simply have no Catho- 
lic view of life. The secular press does not cultivate it, and the 
weeklies cannot rectify in one day what is neglected during the 
rest of the week. Catholic weeklies which oppose Catholic 
dailies are their own worst enemies. Another reason for the 
comparatively small circulation of Catholic publications is that 
they are not frequently enough recommended. Formerly, the 
standard of Catholic literature was low, but now it steadily ad- 
vances in quality. 

Since the readjustment of youth is a mental as well as an emo- 
tional process, mental hygiene as it was always practised in the 
Church is of no small importance. It will adjust the normal mind 
in its relations to God, itself, its neighbors and surroundings. The 
Church has practised this mental hygiene, which is a personal 
matter and cannot be practised upon others, through the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. It is the most excellent means for applying 
and practising mental hygiene. During the examination of con- 
science, thoughts, words, and deeds are compared with the eternal 
standards of right and wrong which God Himself implanted into 
the human soul enlightened by the Holy Ghost. The purpose of 
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amendment expresses or formulates the determination and willing- 
ness to adjust behavior to these standards. The instruction given 
by the confessor shows the way in which this may be done, for 
example, by removing obstacles, presenting proper means and 
safeguards, etc. Sacramental grace will supply the strength that 
is needed to overcome the weakness of the human will. The ob- 
servance of the Commandments and the practice of charity give 
a healthy outlook on life. This is exactly the objective of mental 
hygiene.? 

The regular reception of the Sacrament of Penance should, 
therefore, be constantly recommended and brought about by 
suitable efforts. It is true that many who receive this Sacrament 
do not adjust themselves perfectly, but this is the mystery of sin. 
In general, it may be said that the things mentioned above, to- 
gether with prayer and the frequent use of the means of grace 
which our holy religion provides, will bring our youth to a happy 
readjustment for adult life.* 





2 See “‘The Guidance of Adolescents: Mental Hygiene,” in Catholic School Jour- 
nal, 1931, pp. 216-219. 

3 Although Fr. Kilian’s article was written before the publication of the Decree on 
Catechetical Instruction (see p. 1073), his recommendations are in every respect 
consonant with the precepts of this document.—EDIToRs. 
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“Why a Church Year at All?” A Rejoinder 
By W. Micuaet Ducey, O.S.B. 


A careful perusal of Father Ellard’s ‘““Demurrer”’ in last month’s 
HomitetTIc! indicates definitely, I think, that (1) he accepts my 
previous criticism? of his erroneous treatment of Sacramentals in 
his liturgical manual,* and (2) denies that his handling of the 
Church Year was similarly inadequate and incorrect. This 
attitude he apparently bases on the premise that there is no dog- 
matic‘ reason for holding that any specific objective reality in the 
order of grace can be attributed to the liturgical feasts apart from 
the central Sacrifice, other than a general “increase of sanctifying 
grace’’ in proportion to our subjective dispositions, which indeed 
is “unique and univocal’’® all through the Church Year. True, he 
adduces an additional objection, viz., the difficulty of explaining 
and interpreting this mystic reality; but that is obviously beside 
the point. We are principally concerned, not with how difficult 
it is to explain, but whether or not itis there. And what evidence 
have we that it is there? 

First, it will be in order to deal with Fr. E’s negative arguments. 
He has occupied himself with an attempt to show how the authori- 
ties quoted by me (Vonier, Guéranger) and by his anonymous 
critic in The Clergy Review® (Marmion) are in reality opposed to 
my contention. With regard to Vonier,’ he accuses me of build- 
ing ‘‘a mosaic of four fragments scattered over pages 83, 84, 85 
of the original, ... several parts of which do not refer to the same 
aspect of the general subject.’’* But surely, this is a very weak 


1 June, 1935, pp. 922-934. 

2 Ihid., July, 1934, pp. 1026-1033. 

® Christian Life and Worship, by Gerald Ellard, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee). 

‘Fr. E objects to my use of the word, dogmatic. In reply, I refer the reader to 
the whole context of my critique, wherein I was stressing an approach to liturgy 
that would be distinct from the merely moral or the merely ascetical. In this sense 
I claim the use of the phrase, “(dogmatic content,” is legitimate, just as the content 
of a theological treatise can be dogmatic without being confined wholly to dogmas in 
the narrow sense. 

5 Cfr. his final summation (p. 933). 

6 February, 1935, p. 162. 

7 The New and Eternal Covenant, by Dom A. Vonier, O.S.B. (London, 1930). 


® P. 926. 1035 
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claim: Vonier is clearly concerned with telling what we do when 
liturgically commemorating ‘‘the historical happenings (in the 
life of Christ) with definite dates” (p. 83): ‘“We do much more 
than remember and assert the great thing that God has done for 
us: we affirm in a most emphatic manner the existence, the presence, 
of a spiritual order of forces which come from Christ’s life and are 
always with us” (p. 84; italics mine). Fr. E misquoted here 
“from Christ’s death,’”’ instead of the ‘‘from Christ’s life’ in the 
original, which therefore renders equivocal the rejoinder he makes 
as if in full agreement with the distinguished Abbot: ‘‘And who 
would not say the same?’ Can the impartial reader see in these 
citations (and in their whole context if he will consult the origi- 
nal) anything but the plainest confirmation of my contention that 
there is a definite objective value to be attributed to the various 
redemptive mysteries celebrated in conjunction with the Mass 
throughout the Church Year? 

And my second authority, Dom Guéranger, is treated in similar 
fashion. True, the great Abbot of Solesmes devotes more space to 
what may be called the psychological aspects of the Church’s 
feasts than to their concrete mystical value; and, in view of the 
purposes for which he wrote, he probably had good reasons for so 
doing. Nevertheless, his attitude is sufficiently clear; and if 
Fr. E had read only a page or two further on in the Preface® from 
which he quotes, he would have come upon this quite unequivocal 
statement: ‘‘The mysteries of Jesus come into us, are incorporated 
into us each year, by the power of the special graces which the 
liturgy produces in communicating them to us” (p. 16; italics 
mine). Indeed, quotations of similar bearing could be culled 
almost ad infinitum from Guéranger, showing that he not only 
upholds most eloquently the didactic value of the “respective 
anniversaries ... (of) each mystery ... (whose) impression, thus 
reiterated every year in the minds of the faithful’’ (p. 14), teaches 
such salutary lessons, but also outspokenly affirms their specific 
and objective value in the order of grace, to show that “‘the forma- 
tion of Christ within us ... (is) the result of our uniting in His 
various mysteries” (p. 15) during the course of the Church Year. 





® The Liturgical Year. By Dom P. Guéranger, O.S.B. 


Advent: General Preface 
Translated by Dom L. Shepherd, O.S.B. (London, 1922). 
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Incidentally, Guéranger gives here also, and with characteristic 































the charm, an explanation for that ineffableness in the redemptive 
nore mysteries to which I alluded in my “Critique’’: “Mysteries con- 
for tinue to be mysteries, but their brightness becomes so vivid (i.e., 
nce, with their repeated celebration in successive years) that mind and 
are heart are enchanted, and we imagine what a joy the eternal sight i 
lere of these divine beauties will produce in us, when the glimpse of "| 
the them through the clouds is such a charm”’ (p. 14). i 
kes Finally, Abbot Marmion is cited by Fr. E in defense of his po- ih 
rho sition, but for a reason which passes understanding. For even i 
ese though ‘“‘Christ in His Mysteries’’’® is primarily a book of medita- i 
gi- tions and not a liturgical commentary, it is replete with statements i | 
lat which leave not the slightest room for doubt that the author’s i 
us stand is opposed to that of Fr. E. The citations adduced by the | 
SS latter in his ‘‘Demurrer’’ are not among the most clear-cut of these ‘f 
statements, but when taken in conjunction with others occurring a 
ar when the author has arrived at a fuller exposition of his theme, b 
to are most damaging to the cause upheld by Fr. E. Let us view i 
’s some of them, noting how their clarity increases as Marmion de- ni 
1€ velops his idea: ‘The mysteries of Christ’s terrestrial life are is 
0 past, but their virtue remains (p. 16) .... It wasin this capacity i 
if (as High Priest) that here below He ... lived all His mysteries; 4 
n (and) it is in this capacity that He now lives at the right hand of i 
1 God, presenting to Him His merits and unceasingly communicat- 1" 
1 ing the fruit of His mysteries to our souls (p.17).... Each mys- fl 
e tery ... has its special beauty, its particular splendor, as likewise 4 
5 its own grace. The grace that flows to us from the Feast of the i} 
Nativity has not the same character as that which the celebration if 
of the Passion brings tous.... The Fathers of the Church speak " 
more than once of what they call the vis mysterii (p. 22).... The a 
virtue of the mysteries of Jesus is all interior (7.e., objectively, i 
underneath the ceremonial ‘fringe’).... Holy Church asks of 





God ... to give us the right apprehension of the virtue proper to 
each mystery so that we may be penetrated by it (p. 23).... 
Christ’s mysteries are truly not only examples and subjects of 
contemplation, they are likewise sources of grace (p. 24).... Fol- 
lowing Christ Jesus in this manner in all His mysteries . . . in their 


10 Sands, London, 1931. 
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successive order, we do so .. . that our souls may participate in 
each special state of the Sacred Humanity and draw forth from it 
the proper grace that the Divine Master attached to it, in meriting 
this grace as the Head of the Church for His Mystical Body” 
(p. 25). Now, unless I fail utterly to understand the meaning of 
words, these texts point conclusively to a definite objective value, 
a grace peculiar and proper to each mystery in the Liturgical 
Cycle, and therefore justify my criticism of Fr. E for his failure 
in his book to furnish a similar answer to the question, ‘“‘Why a 
Church Year at all?’’!! And in addition, the statements above 
given have merited the approval of supreme pontifical authority, 
as may be gathered from the highly laudatory letter of Pope Bene- 
dict XV appended to Abbot Marmion’s volume. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of some further authoritative 
opinions. As my “‘Critique’”’ was made chiefly from the stand- 
point of ‘‘all the good things the new (liturgical) movement would 
seem to stand for,’’!? I shall confine myself to a brief survey of 
those writers who may be said to represent this newer orientation, 
and ex professo. I have before me, for instance, a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Annus Liturgicus” (Innsbruck, 1925), by the Rev. M. 
Gatterer, S.J., Professor of Theology at the University of Inns- 
bruck. On p. 98 is this definition of the Church Year: ‘“‘the 
annual liturgical repetition of the life of Christ” (annua vite 
Christi repetitio liturgica). Then follows this explanation: ‘‘For 
in the Eucharistic Sacrifice . . . the principal acts and dogmas of 
Christ the Redeemer . . . are not only recalled to memory, but are 
re-presented . . . and at the same time the graces won by the his- 
toric Christ through these acts are applied to us. Therefore, in 
the Holy Mass we actually have ‘the celebration of the principal 
events of the life of Christ,’ and indeed not merely a theoretical 
but a practical and efficacious celebration.... The life of Christ 
is not only recalled to mind, but is in a certain sense repeated.” 
Then we have this testimony from the well-known liturgical au- 
thority, Msgr. Callewaert, in his ““De Liturgia’”’ (Bruges, 1925, p. 
42): ‘(The Liturgical Year) shows the mysteries of the life of the 
Redeemer, historically enacted in the physical Christ, to be re- 





11 Op. cit., p. 67. 
12 Loc. cit., p. 1028. 
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newed spiritually in the Mystical Christ.... And therefore from 
each individual mystery is to be gained that special fruit which 
Christ specifically wished to merit for us by such mystery, and 
which the Liturgy aims to procure for us.’’ Dr. Stapper, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Miinster in Westphalia, states: ‘‘She (the 
Church) not only wills to commemorate historic events on definite 
dates, but wills to bring Christ Himself to His people, designating 
the hours and days when this High Priest is to appear among us 
to make present anew the work of Redemption, and to distribute 
the graces therein acquired to the individual faithful . . . (who in 
turn therefore) should make use of this occasion not merely to re- 
call in memory the various redemptive acts year after year, but to 
acquire by means of the liturgy those graces which were joined 
once and for all to Christ’s historic acts in His life for all the re- 
deemed ... and thus to become united ever more closely in grace 
to the Christ mystically reappearing.”’** Another highly reputed 
authority, Dr. Eisenhofer, says: ““The Church Year also becomes 
in a definite sense a real memorial of the redemptive actions, be- 
sides being an historical commemoration, through the ... un- 
bloody Sacrifice of the Cross. The Saviour’s life was one of con- 
tinual sacrifice from its first inception, ... (which through His) 
will-to-sacrifice now in Heaven unites all that He once did and 
suffered unto that offering of His life on the Cross.’”'4 Another 
eminent German theologian, Dr. Hugo Dausend, O.F.M., 
couches the same idea in these terms: ‘“The Christian has placed 
before him (in the Liturgical Year) the redemptive acts of Christ 
step by step, so that year by year he may see more deeply into 
their meanings, partake more fully of their graces, . . . (and thus 
truly) live with Christ.’’® And the French compendium “‘Li- 
turgia’’!® elaborates the same thought in extenso, which we may 
summarize by giving these two quotations: ‘“Through the liturgy 
Christ lives again, in the abridgment of the Annual Cycle, the 
different phases of His terrestrial life’ (p. 62, Fr. M. Lavocat, 
O.P.). ‘The Liturgical Cycle . . . evokes the mysteries of Christ, 
it renders them present and makes them re-live before our eyes in 





13 Katholische Liturgik (Miinster, 1931), pp. 83-84 (translation mine). 

1 Handbuch der Liturgik (Freiburg im Br., 1933), Vol. II, p. 2 (translation mine). 
16 Im Heiligtum der Liturgie (Diisseldorf, 1929), p. 83 (translation mine). 

16 Edited by Abbé R. Aigrain (Paris, 1931). 
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the course of the year” (p. 676, D. Gaspar Lefébvre, O.S.B.), 
Finally, we may note this explicit testimony from Cardinal Schus- 
ter:!’ ‘“This yearly series of Christian mysteries has not merely an 
historical value and is not merely commemorative of past events. 
The Church indeed represents them to us under a certain dramatic 
form which is the most fitted to touch the souls of the people. . . . 
But more than that'* . . . the spiritual influence of these mysteries 
of redemption remains as long as the life of the Church in this 
world, for it is in the Church itself that Christ also to-day is born, 
teaches, and redeems souls.” 


Is there any need of further “argument from authority’’? It 
hardly seems so; and we can turn, therefore, to Fr. E’s final ob- 
jection that to make this view of the Church Year a primary point 
of emphasis now in America would be unwise, not to say danger- 
ous. I submit that this objection is beside the point: if his treat- 
ment of the Church Year be wrong in his liturgical manual, as is 
the case with his treatment of the Sacramentals, then it would be 
most unwise and dangerous to allow it to stand uncorrected. In 
addition, I have no knowledge that the carefully organized pro- 
gram and policy of the Liturgical Movement has ever envisioned 
an avoidance of the Church Year (in its true meaning) as a phase 
of liturgical propaganda. In fact, quite the contrary is the case 
if we may judge from the following expressions which I choose at 
random from recent numbers of Orate Fratres (rightly regarded by 
Fr. E as the foremost interpreter of liturgical policy in America): 
“The Sunday’s (Advent) liturgy . . . extends . . . to the re-pre- 
sented mystery of the Incarnation at Christmas’ (Dom R. Bular- 
zik).1° ‘‘The holy pasch of the Lord, His coming into the world, 
His death and ascension . . . as divine redemptive action . . . con- 
tinues present in the Church” (Dom Damasus Winzen).*® ‘The 
Liturgical Movement’s aim is rather to foster an abiding liturgical 
sense as the result of a deeper appreciation of the sacredness and 
fruitfulness of the divine mysteries that underlie the ceremonies 
and prayers (i.e., all through the Sacred Cycle) of the Church .. . 


17 The Sacramentary (London, 1927), III, 245. 

18 “‘Ma di piu’”’ in the original, which the English translator rendered rather weakly 
as “‘nor is this all.” 

19 December 1, 1934, p. 9. 

20 January 26, 1935, p. 122. 
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precisely because they are exterior manifestations of interior 
realities’ (Editorial).24 “The distribution of the sacramental 
grace and life of Christ is one of the chief functions of the Church’’ 
(Dom Virgil Michel).*? “It has pleased God in His wisdom to 
encompass the life of His mystical Christ, the Church, within the 
course of a year—the Liturgical Year. The Mystic Christ con- 
tinues to live His life in His sacramental presence, and re-lives it 
annually in the liturgy” (Editorial).** ‘“The Christian who con- 
fidently joins his personal life to the life of the Church throughout 
her liturgical year ‘shall be like a tree that is planted near the 
running waters.’ .. . Our subjective life soon exhausts itself, un- 
less it is ever replenished by the fullness and strength of the divine 
life. The Liturgical Year is meant to unfold in us the riches of 
this divine life . . . to produce its precious fruits.... Renewal 
can come ... only from the fullness of Christ’s life, from its true 
fountain, flowing in the liturgy of the Church’ (Dom Joseph 
Kreuter).2 And from earlier publications emanating from the 
Collegeville Liturgical Press, I quote: ‘‘His (Our Lord’s) life was 
a continuous and entire offering consummated on the cross and 
crowned with the glory of the resurrection.... So... the Mass 
must be for every one of us . . . a sacrifice in which our whole life 
is concentrated in His.*... Advent .. . isalsoa preparation for 
the mystical birth which Christ is to achieve in our souls”* . . . (for) 
that which happens in the course of the liturgical periods must 
reproduce itself in the soul.?”... In all the Masses of the Li- 
turgical Cycle it is His life that I am living again, and His teach- 
ings. Every day the missal presents a new Jesus to my soul, a 
new mystery.”’”® 

So it would seem from these expressions of authoritative liturgi- 
cal opinion that my ‘‘Critique’”’ supports instead of opposing the 
rend of the American Liturgical Movement; and that on the 

21 February 23, 1935, p. 179. 

%2 Loc. cit., p. 159. 

23 March 23, 1935, p. 227. 

* December 1, 1934, pp. 14, 15. 

25 The Mass Drama, by Rev. Wm. Busch (1930), p. 68. 

*6 The Spirit of the Liturgy, by Abbot Caronti (1926), p. 44. 

27 Op. cit., p. 43. Note also this passage: ‘“The mysteries of the life of Jesus have 
not only the purpose of presenting to us an example for imitation or a truth to be be- 
lieved, but also have the power of producing in our hearts effacts analogous to those 


of the mysteries themselves”’ (op. ctt., p. 54). 
8 Liturgy the Life of the Church, by Dom Lambert Beaudoin, O.S.B. (1926), p. 32. 
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other hand Fr. E’s position is at variance with it. Therefore, it 
has seemed to me to be in the best interests of harmony and unity 
in our liturgical strivings to contribute, in so far as I am able, 
towards the counteracting of the effects of teachings which, if 
allowed to pass unnoticed, would inevitably produce a real rift in 
the ranks of our none-too-numerous liturgical supporters. And I 
have done so thus publicly because of the wide publicity already 
given to Fr. E’s book, because of its compendious character which 
tends to conceal its defective treatment of the Sacramentals and 
Church Year, and because finally I believe there is in the liturgi- 
cal presentation as a whole nothing better calculated to inspire 
popular interest and appreciation than a sound and objective 
teaching on precisely these two points. Anything savoring of 
personal feeling cannot, I hope, be read into what I have written; 
for certainly that has been farthest from my thoughts. I sin- 
cerely admire Fr. E’s unstinted and tireless devotion through 
many years to the cause of liturgy; and I repeat what I intimated 
in my “Critique,’’ that with these strictures his volume is the 
finest thing we have in the English language. It can be used with 
profit if the teacher is able to supply what it lacks; and we earn- 
estly hope that subsequent editions will fulfill the author’s promise 
of containing the necessary modifications. Meanwhile let us con- 
tinue by all means to labor for the preservation of harmony and 
corporate unity in our liturgical ranks, for here we have, thanks be 
to God, one single essential aim that far transcends the special 
interests of any particular group, be it religious, clerical or lay: 
to restore all things in Christ—in Christ mystically reénacting His 
grand redemptive work. ‘Through this means may we bring ever 
closer the realization of that sublime ideal of Christian brother- 
hood He taught and lived for, and in spiritu et veritate still teaches 
and lives for in His Church! 





What of the Negro? 


By JoHN THomas GILLARD, 8.8.J., PH.D. 


Of recent books on the Negro, probably the most discussed is 
that of the prominent Negro leader, writer, and teacher, James 
Weldon Johnson, “‘Negro Americans, What Now?” In this work 
he surveys the situation of the Negroes in this country, and strives 
to find a sane solution for the problems which confront ‘“‘America’s 
tenth man.”’ In view of the fact that the Negro is trying to find a 
way out, the question naturally proposes itself: ‘““What are we 
Catholics doing to show him not only a way out but the way out— 
the Catholic Church?” 

Since 1915 thousands of Negroes have taken to flight as a means 
of escaping intolerable conditions in the South. Yet, the very 
places vacated in southern cities by these northern migrants were 
eagerly filled by others from the rural sections of the South. At 
present the depression has quite effectively halted this twofold 
movement; but the Negro is restless in his new emancipation, 
and is anxiously seeking a spiritual emancipation. With increas- 
ing opportunities for education and culture, he is becoming in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with what for the most part he has hereto- 
fore accepted as Christianity; the Protestant Churches are losing 
their hold on him. 

After the Civil War the Catholic Church was caught unpre- 
pared to cope with the situation presented by the sudden libera- 
tion of over four million slaves. It missed its opportunity then, 
and Protestant sects claimed the allegiance of the vast majority of 
church-going Negroes. While extenuating circumstances may be 
adduced in explanation of its relatively none too glorious record 
then, will future historians be able to condone the present if ‘‘the 
light on the mountain top’’ fails to light the way of truth for 
America’s 12,000,000 citizens of color? A survey of the present 
situation of these millions of potential children of the Church 


might help to orientate our mission program. 
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I. The Situation 

For the past 120 years the percentage of Negroes in the total 
population of this country has been gradually decreasing. In 
1810 they formed 19% of the total, whereas in 1930 they were 
only 9.7% of the population. While this decrease in their relative 
numbers has taken place, their actual numbers increased between 
1920 and 1930 by 13.6 per cent—or nearly a million and a half, the 
largest numerical gain on record. This latter figure represents 
more than 100 per cent gain over the increase of 1910-1920. At 
the same time the percentage increase for whites declined, due 
probably to restricted immigration. 

According to the 1930 Federal Census, of the total population 
of 122,000,000 in the United States nearly 12 millions are of Afri- 
can descent; approximately one out of every ten. Between nine 
and ten of these millions live in the South, that is, in the sixteen 
southern States (including Maryland and Delaware) and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In actual numbers the increase was three 
times as great in the North as in the South, and in percentage 
twelve times as great, the respective gains being 1,063,000 for the 
North (63%) and 349,000 for the South (5%). 

The disproportion between the population increases in the 
North and in the South is due primarily to the heavy increase in 
migration of Negroes from the ‘land of bondage’ to the “land of 
promise.’”’ There has always been some movement of Negroes 
from the South to the North, but the great migration took place 
immediately before and during the World War. Between 1915 
and 1918 the exodus became so marked as to arouse discussion in 
nearly every section of the country. Many social and economic 
causes contributed to this movement, probably the most important 
being the need for unskilled labor in the North owing to the de- 
creased European immigration and the recruiting of men for the 
War—not to mention other contributing factors, such as the boll- 
weevil plague in 1915-16 (which added to an industrial depression 
already marked in the South), the promise of high wages and bet- 
ter standards of living held out to the Negro by the North, and a 
general dissatisfaction on the part of the southern Negro. 

Most of the whole movement was into a relatively small num- 
ber of large northern cities. Between 1910 and 1920, for example, 
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the Negro population of Detroit increased 611%; in Cleveland 
the increase was 307%; in Chicago, 148%; and there was more 
than a 50% increase in New York, Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
The migration continued after 1920, reaching another high point 
in 1923 and 1924. The Government Census for 1920-30 showed 
that New York and Chicago had gained considerably in excess of 
100%, while Detroit gained almost 200%. Of the five cities with 
the largest Negro populations, not one is south of the Potomac 
River. In order, they are: New York, with 327,000; Chicago, 
with 234,000; Philadelphia, with 219,000; Baltimore, with 
142,000; and Washington, with 132,000. In the Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central sections of the country the increase in 
Negro population was in excess of 75%, whereas the increase for 
whites was considerably less than 20%. 

Though there was this great increase in the number of Negroes 
in the North, the vast majority still reside in the South, their 
traditional homeland. More than nine millions, or 78% of the 
total, still live in that section of the country, where they form 
27% of the total population, and where, until quite recently, most 
of them were engaged in agricultural pursuits. Nationally, 
agriculture and domestic and personal service give occupation to 
the majority of the race. Comparatively few listed in gainful pur- 
suits are found outside of these lines. Broadly speaking, manu- 
facture, mechanical pursuits, trade and transportation are 
monopolized by the white people. Where a large aggregation of 
capital and organization of labor are required, the Negro is ex- 
cluded by the inexorable demands of race prejudice. 

In view of the fact that agriculture has played such a large part 
in the life of the Negro heretofore, of just as serious significance as 
the trend towards the North is the rapid urbanization of the 
Negro in the South. This is indicated by an increase of over 
1,500,000 in the number of Negro city-dwellers, and a net decrease 
of over 200,000 in the rural population. As a result of this move- 
ment, which occurred simultaneously with the exodus to the 
North, the larger southern cities increased rapidly—for example, 
30% in New Orleans, 40% in Birmingham, and 50% in Atlanta. 
The only important city in the South in which the Negro popula- 
tion showed a decrease is Richmond, which indicated a loss of 1.8%, 
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while white residents there increased 10.5%. Some idea of the 
increasing urbanization of Negroes may be had from the fact that 
in 1890 less than 1,500,000 Negroes lived in cities, whereas in 1930 
there were over 5,000,000 city Negroes. Consequently, for the 
first time in the history of the race in this country nearly half of it 
is urban. 

II. In the South 

By this dual and simultaneous mass movement within and 
away from the South the Negro has been tremendously affected 
in a multiple manner. For a true estimation of the position of the 
Catholic Church in this upheaval of a race it is imperative to 
evaluate these effects, some of which are peculiar to the South, 
others to the North, some being good, others evil. 

(1) Moral Instability —For a long time after the introduction of 
the Negro into this country agriculture constituted practically 
100% of all his gainful occupation. His chief function was to do 
the rough work of the field and to relieve the white mistress of 
domestic drudgery. After emancipation the greater portion of 
the race continued to till the land for traditional, climatic and 
agricultural reasons. The Negro was accustomed to the simple 
life of the farm, shared its joys and sorrows (with perhaps a larger 
share of the latter), rose early, worked late, and had little time, 
inclination or opportunity for what the world to-day regards as a 
“good time.’”” While undoubtedly there are moral evils peculiar 
to rural life, on the whole the farm Negro is upright, seldom in the 
toils of the law, and a more or less regular church member. The 
life of the Catholic rural Negro is exemplified, for instance, in St. 
Mary’s County, Southern Maryland, where the majority of 
Negroes are practical Catholics, and the crime rate is so low as to 
elicit comment from critical observers. 

But what is all too frequently the reaction when many of these 
simple Catholics shake the honest dust of country roads from 
their feet and trudge along paved avenues? Baltimore, for ex- 
ample, has a large number of ‘“‘fallen-away’’ Catholics from 
Southern Maryland. How explain the fact that generally before 
their advent to the city they were regular at Mass (considering 
the difficulties of rural transportation) and lived model Christian 
lives? Seemingly the reason is that in the readjustment of their 
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lives the glitter of the bright lights, the glamor of “‘fast life’ and 
the exigencies of ‘‘making ends meet” rush many of them off their 
feet. Diversions of which they had never before dreamed now 
allure them; associations with whom they had never before come 
in contact now entice them with plausible arguments; a thousand 
new temptations fascinate them with empty promises of pleasure. 
In their desire thoroughly to become ‘‘city folks,” they fall easy 
victims to the philosophy of materialism screamed at them from 
almost every city housetop. Unfortunately, the slum conditions 
of living into which they are forced by the intolerant neglect of 
white city administrations stack the cards of life against even 
those who begin with an earnest desire to continue their religious 
practices. Often the necessity which forces the women folks to 
go out to work in order to supplement the family’s wage leaves 
the children unprotected for the greater part of the day, with 
alleys and back streets as their nurseries. Lacking the social and 
religious props of old neighbors and environments, lost in the 
bigness of the city, and no longer deterred by fear of what the 
neighbors will say, it is very easy for Negroes to lose a sense of 
moral proportion and religious responsibility. The scars of pass- 
ing years and the wisdom of greying hairs may and often do bring 
them back to an equilibrium, but the toll exacted of simple souls 
from the country, faced with the necessity of abruptly changing 
their mode of living and thinking, is much greater than the price 
paid by souls reared in cities and adjusted to their environment 
over a period of years. 

(2) Infra-City Instability—In well-organized city parishes 
where the census taking and parish visiting are regular and fea- 
sible occupations of the pastor, many of these rural migrants are 
found and checked up on. Unfortunately, the disposition to move 
frequently is characteristic of many of this class. City-bred 
Negroes, reared in a given neighborhood, more frequently “stay 
put,’’ whereas the migrant, having in his blood, as it were, the 
germ to move, keeps on moving. Consequently, discovery by a 
pastor is frequently only a chance occurrence. Censuses in any 
parish are always liable to a degree of unreliability, but the degree 
is very great in parishes for the Colored. A few years ago the 
writer was stationed in a large city parish where, preparatory toa 
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“drive,” two Mission Helper nuns spent six months taking up a 
most accurate house-to-house census as a basis for future priestly 
visitation. Subsequent visitation, however, revealed that a good 
30 per cent of the subjects had moved within the year taken to 
complete the “‘drive.’”” As a consequence of this infra-city insta- 
bility, even the most energetic pastor finds it utterly impossible 
to keep an accurate check upon a large percentage of Negro 
Catholics. 

(3) Inter-City Instability.—The migration within the South en- 
tailed considerable inter-city movement. Thousands of Catholic 
Negroes, for instance, literally flocked from the cities of Louisiana 
into the oil fields of Texas. Towns like Beaumont and Port 
Arthur boomed almost overnight. One pastor, who had 
formerly been stationed in New Orleans, already knew most of 
the people whom he found in his Texas mission. Such an influx 
required large mission plants to care for the spiritual welfare of 
these Catholic migrants. They were built—church, school, con- 
vent, and rectory—and thrived while the oil flowed. With the 
subsequent dismantling of many oil wells the boom collapsed and 
the Negroes either went back home or migrated elsewhere, leaving 
an impossible burden upon the deserted missioner, who found 
himself with a large mission plant on his hands but with no means 
to maintain it. 

Other missioners who were in the line of the northern migratory 
movement reported an almost complete annual turn-over in their 
congregations during the years of the movement. Many Negroes, 
with the North as their goal, were able to move only in short 
stages because of impecuniosity. They would travel as long as 
their money held out, settle down in a city for several months or a 
year until they had saved enough to carry them farther, and with 
the birds in the Spring took wing to the North. Too frequently 
they would take with them several natives of the parish. Conse- 
quently, many a missioner found it impossible to build up a con- 
gregation with any assurance of future stability. 

(4) Economic Instability.—Trained as a soil-tiller and efficient 
in the chores of the farm, the rural migrant found himself in a 
highly complex city, for the jobs of which he had no previous train- 
ing and often little capability or adaptability. In most cases the 
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best he could hope for would be a menial job requiring physical 
strength. In the heyday of prosperity he had little difficulty in 
securing such work; but in the era of depression he is found in the 
breadlines or ringing the pastor’s doorbell with his appeal for food 
for his family. Who, after all, is more helpless than a hungry 
farmer in a heartless city? Back on the farm, even when his main 
crop failed, he still had his garden patch and could garner there- 
from sufficient to eat. While it is true that the evils of tenant- 
farming and the crop-sharing plan as worked in some sections of 
the South often resulted in virtual slavery for the Negro farmer, 
nevertheless one seldom if ever heard of him starving. In the city, 
on the other hand, impoverished and ashamed because he has not 
what he considers decent clothing in which to attend church as 
well dressed as his neighbor, he absents himself from Sunday 
Mass. The pastor of any colored congregation can testify that 
he sees all too many of his flock only when they are in dire need. 
There may be theological reasons excusing from Mass attendance 
those who feel so much the embarrassments of impoverishment, 
but as between poverty on a farm and poverty in a city there is 
much relativity. It is safe to say that many such Catholic Negro 
migrants from the country would not have been lost to the Church 
had they remained on the farm in the midst of more sympathetic 
neighbors, unspoiled by the false city standards of living and inno- 
cent of urban vices. 


Good Effects in the South 


(1) A Better Field for Missionary Work.—Catholicism being es- 
sentially a sacramental religion, its organization depends upon its 
priesthood. Since the parish is the unit of Catholic organization, 
one priest in a well-organized city parish can do much more good, 
in extension and in intensity, than a missioner who must spend 
most of his time travelling from one outpost to another. In view 
of the fact that the number of priests is limited, and the avail- 
ability of priests for rural missions depends to a great extent upon 
the ability of a rural mission to support a priest, the ideal is a com- 
pact and well-organized city parish, able to support a pastor who 
in turn can give his whole attention to sacerdotal duties. Condi- 
tions being what they are, the Catholic Church might be said to 
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be a city Church, at least in the South where priests and money 
are scarce. 

The migration of rural Negroes to the cities of the South is to 
the profit of the Church, in that such concentration of Negroes in 
a given territory creates a better field for missionary work. In 
the city one priest is in direct contact with thousands of Negroes, 
and the good he can do is limited only by the clock and his 
strength. Generally speaking, even under the best of circum- 
stances, only a certain (and small) proportion of Negroes is going 
to be interested in or able to join the Catholic Church. Mani- 
festly, then, the potentialities for convert-making are going to be 
better in a city of 50,000 Negro population, for example, than in a 
country town of 1,000. This is proved by the fact that priests in 
large cities annually turn in many more converts than do priests 
in rural towns; not that the city pastor necessarily works any 
harder to make converts, but that his field of selection is so much 
broader and his time more economically spent. 

(2) Better Catholic Schools Are Available-——The school problem 
on the Colored Missions is not so much that of getting Catholic 
children into Catholic schools as it is that of getting schools large 
enough to accommodate the great numbers of non-Catholic chil- 
dren who apply for admission. In spite of the heretofore unheard-of 
magnificent public schools which are being made available for 
Negro children, an unbelievable number of non-Catholic parents 
will pass by these places of pagan learning to enroll their children 
in the Catholic school. Their sense of spiritual values makes 
them see the lack of moral training in public school education, 
and directs their feet towards the mission school taught by 
Catholic nuns. 

In an unpublished survey of Catholic schools for Negroes made 
two years ago by the Rev. Samuel Mathews, S.S.J., of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, at the Catholic University, Washington, D.C.,itisstated 
that, of 115 schools which answered the question, 55 had 25% or 
less non-Catholic children in attendance, 30 schools had from 25- 
50%, and 25 schools had 50-75% of non-Catholic children en- 
rolled, while in four schools the percentage of non-Catholic chil- 
dren attending was over 75% of the total. This large proportion 
of non-Catholic pupils in our Catholic mission schools for Negroes 
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is an eloquent tribute to the high reputation enjoyed by our 
Catholic Sisters on the Colored Missions, particularly in view of 
the fact that the parents of such non-Catholic children are re- 
quired to pay tuition, whereas they could enjoy the benefits of a 
free education and free books in the public schools. 

But the attendance of non-Catholic children in such large num- 
bers is more than a comforting consolation; it is a tremendous 
opportunity for convert-making. These non-Catholic children 
study a Catholic Catechism and take it home with them, their 
parents hear their lessons, the children repeat what the priests and 
Sisters told them during the day, and they occasion contacts be- 
tween the parents and priests and Sisters. While great caution is 
exercised in accepting child-converts from the school, most fre- 
quently the way to the baptismal font is led by the parents them- 
selves. It is axiomatic on the Colored Missions that the school is 
the hope of the mission; and it is a matter of experience that no 
school-less mission thrives. 

The rural school is beset by many difficulties, not the least of 
which are the long distances the children must travel to and from 
school, lack of adequate rural transportation facilities, and the 
exigencies of farm life which keep the children out of school at 
certain crop seasons. The city mission school, on the other hand, 
experiencing none of these difficulties, becomes a vital cog in the 
missioner’s plan to avail himself of the opportunities afforded him 
by the city-ward movement of rural Negroes, for by the nature of 
things a city mission is not only in a position to afford a better- 
equipped school, but is able to accommodate a greater number of 
children. 

(3) The Catholic Church Appears to Better Advantage in the 
City.—The temporal lot of the Negro, particularly in the South, 
is a hard one. Crowded together in slum districts, forbidden en- 
trance to most if not all of the beautiful buildings and parks 
(except in a menial capacity), they are esthetically starved. 
Small wonder that the beautiful appearance and imposing gran- 
deur of a well-built church should become a matter of importance 
in directing their attention to the claims of a Church. Quite 
naturally, the Negro, like most human beings, is first attracted by 
the externals of our religion; the Church recognizes this and 
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makes use of it in her liturgy. The appearance of prosperity, of 
solidarity, of greatness, as exemplified in the physical structure of 
a church, is a constant invitation to look inside. In rural districts, 
however, the type of Catholic church usually available is of cheap 
structure—often no better, if not worse, than the neighboring 
Protestant churches. Furthermore, in rural districts there is only 
one Catholic church as against several Protestant churches. Asa 
result, there is lacking the psychological appeal of grandeur and 
strength. On the other hand, most city Catholic churches are im- 
posing if not beautiful, and in the average southern city there are 
several such. While the Negro Catholic by force of circumstances 
may be affiliated with a church set apart for his exclusive use, 
nevertheless there is a sense of belonging to a great Church which 
in the externals at least is just as good if not better than the 
Protestant churches. 

For the first time in his life, too, the Negro from the country 
observes that the Catholic churches are filled with worshippers 
several times on a Sunday, beginning very early in the morning 
when he is usually on his way to work and before the average 
Protestant has even thought of getting out of bed. This is a 
powerful sermon to a soul seeking for God. Furthermore (dis- 
missing for the moment the evils of segregation as practised in 
Catholic churches in the South), he discovers that the Catholic 
church is the only white church in the South which will even so 
much as tolerate a Negro within its portals, and he frequently 
sees white Catholics assisting at services in his colored church. 
There is some feeling of at least the essentials of Christian soli- 
darity in the assurance that Catholics recognize in principle the 
equality of all men before their Eucharistic God. All told, the 
Catholic Church even in a southern city has many advantages, 
as seen in her parish plants, which place her in a superior position 
in so far as the religiously inclined Negro migrant from the country 
is concerned. 

(4) Better Catholic Contacts in the City —Any missioner will cor- 
roborate the assertion that most converts are made by the people; 
the priest simply finishes the process and makes Catholics out of 
the converts. The rural Negro who comes to the city almost in- 
evitably meets with some Catholic neighbors who, through the 
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usual amenities of neighborliness, break down the prejudices of 
long standing which are so prevalent in rural districts where ter- 
rible tales about the Catholic Church are circulated by ministers 
who find it profitable to purvey such lies. It suddenly occurs to 
the migrant that Catholics are quite like the ordinary run of 
humans, and it takes only a minimum of reason to conclude that 
the Church to which they belong cannot be so bad after all. If 
contact with the average Catholic Negro is so productive of good, 
what are the possibilities of contact with a devout Catholic 
Negro? 

Practically every service in a Catholic church for the use of 
Negroes is attended by a quota of non-Catholics brought there by 
parishioners; but this is particularly true of funerals and wed- 
dings. Knowing from experience that many, if not most, of the 
people attending such services are not Catholics, the missioner 
never misses the opportunity to give an instruction on Catholic 
doctrine. The various social affairs of the parish likewise provide 
ample opportunity for new contacts, while the frequent visitation 
of hospitals, jails, homes for the aged, and other public institu- 
tions provides ample scope to the zeal of a pastor. The number of 
souls sent to heaven from beds of pain, walls of despair, and homes 
of refuge for the aged is known only to the good priests and 
saintly Sisters whose kind words and gentle ministrations would 
have been impossible had not the migration caused so many 
Negroes to move from isolated rural sections. 

Considering the present limitations of the Catholic Church in 
the South, the rapid urbanization of the Negro population upon 
the whole presents a golden opportunity for a rich harvest; in 
fact, one can almost see the hand of God bringing these souls 
within the reach of the priest’s hand raised in benediction. 

(To be concluded) 













The Principal Promotes Efficiency 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


To-day the elementary school and the secondary school are 
divided into a number of grades universally accepted. There isa 
well-established tradition favoring the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 plan. The 
tyro in the history of education is surprised to find that this grade 
division is practically a development of our own time. Some of 
the older readers may well remember that a few generations ago 
there was no clear division of schools into grades. 

From the history of the schools in Boston we know that there 
was a crude method of classifying children in vogue at a very 
early date. It may be more correct to say that there were schools 
of different grades. In addition to the dame schools which initi- 
ated children under seven years of age into the mysteries of learn- 
ing, there were also the primary, the writing, the grammar, the 
Latin-grammar, and the English high school. The middle dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century saw the gradual introduction of 
the eight-grade organization in elementary schools. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that in the elementary schools of 
an earlier date the individual pupil was the unit of instruction and 
administration. To-day quite generally pupils are classified ac- 
cording to their ability to meet traditional requirements of the 
eight grades. Educational research has progressively approved 
the utilization of other methods to obtain finer classifications for 
purposes of improving instruction. 

In the majority of elementary schools outside large cities, there 
is to-day only annual promotion. In an increasing number of city 
school systems the plan of semi-annual promotion has superseded 
the conventional annual promotion. This plan usually divides 
each grade into two sections, B, the first half of the grade, and A, 
the second or advanced half. The eight-year elementary school is 
thus made up of sixteen half-grades. The plan gives greater 
flexibility in promotions and makes it necessary for the failing 
pupil to repeat only a single semester’s work. The city of St. 
1054 
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Louis has adopted the quarter system which obviously doubles the 
flexibility of the promotional procedure and effects a correspond- 
ing economy in the case of retarded pupils. Each quarter in the 
St. Louis plan consists of ten weeks and readily serves as a unit 
in a school year of either 40 or 50 weeks. The expedient of the 
all-year school is in part a product of the depression. Under this 
plan each pupil attends school during four ten-week terms or three 
twelve-week terms. The school functions continuously for either 
48 or 50 weeks, and thus serves a larger student body than the con- 
ventional nine- or ten-month school. 

Within the grades school administrators to-day provide for 
ability grouping. Teachers readily approve such grouping, be- 
cause experience has shown that all pupils progress at a better 
rate when the work of the grade is accommodated to their ability. 
Tripartite grouping is the vogue; it provides divisions or sections 
for the fast, average and slow pupils. Transfer from one group to 
another is always possible, and no pupil who has the mental ca- 
pacity to progress with a faster group is required to remain in a 
slower group. The course of study designates minimum essen- 
tials for the slow group, minimum essentials plus some enrichment 
for the normal group, and minimum essentials plus greater enrich- 
ment for the bright group. No group does less than the essential 
work of each grade. 

A modification of this tripartite grouping is seen in the parallel 
course plan. This plan aims to cover the same material at differ- 
ent rates, accommodated to a fast and a slow group of pupils. 
The Cambridge system and the Portland system are the two best- 
known exemplifications of parallel courses. Both systems allow 
transfers from one course to the other at regular intervals. It 
thus becomes possible to complete the work of eight grades in six 
years, six and one-half years, seven years, or seven and one-half 
years. The Norfolk system provides parallel courses for three 
types of pupils; the three courses are carefully articulated and 
allow the completion of a six-grade course in seven, six, or five 
years. 

In the Batavia plan an extra teacher gives special help to slow 
pupils. It is a compromise between the group and the individual 
plans of instruction. The extra teacher removes much of the 
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deviate-pupil burden from the classroom teacher. Many parish 
schools have used a modification of this plan for generations; in- 
valid Sisters, unable to do a full day’s work in the classroom, have 
frequently given as many hours as possible to retarded or problem 
children. Experience everywhere suggests the futility of a con- 
ventional lock-step system of classification. The Pueblo plan en- 
courages the pupil to progress as far and as fast as he can without 
the teacher, and gives him individual help when needed. Obvi- 
ously the time needed to complete the course and the number of 
pupils in each class must be adjusted in accord with the mental 
capacity of the pupil. 

The Winnetka plan establishes definite goals or subject-matter 
units. Diagnostic tests and corrective practice enable the pupil 
to complete the given unit of work satisfactorily before under- 
taking the next unit. There is great flexibility in the amount of 
time allotted to complete the unit and the course, and again the 
number of pupils under this plan is smaller than in the typical 
grade group. Doctor McDade perfected a plan of individual in- 
struction which is known as the Wentworth School plan. Each 
pupil progresses at his own rate to the mastery of the successive 
instructional units or blocks. His progress card keeps a record of 
completed units of work. The form of organization makes the 
presentation of the individual units of work a socialized procedure 
for all pupils. A single teacher can direct the work of 48 pupils. 

The administrators of parish schools, in reviewing the various 
plans here set forth, may see no value in the study of these de- 
vices. Restricted finances cramp our administrative organiza- 
tion and deny it that flexibility necessary to permit the called-for 
adjustment. But administrators do well to study the principles 
underlying the application of the various plans designed to pro- 
mote the progress of the pupil, especially of the mental deviate. 
It is certainly possible to define the minimum essentials neces- 
sary to the proper completion of the work of a given grade. Per- 
haps it is also possible to accommodate the time allotted to the 
mastery of the minimum essentials to the mental capacity of a 
pupil much below the average. Our effort to serve the slow pupil 
must not make us oblivious of the needs of the bright pupil. The 
skillful teacher, under the guidance of the principal, will provide 
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curriculum enrichment to challenge the powers of the very 
brightest pupil. 

Semester promotion or quarter promotion is not common in the 
parish school. It is, therefore, not easy to employ the expedient 
of double promotion. The bright pupil may overcome the handi- 
cap of “‘skipping”’ a quarter or a semester, but the work of a full 
year is an almost insurmountable barrier, unless the pupil thus 
promoted receives special tutoring. It seems better as general 
procedure to hold even the gifted pupil to an advance of only one 
grade per year; the proper enrichment of the curriculum will give 
scope to his powers. On the other hand, when a pupil has com- 
pleted the work of the grade only with certain qualifications, he 
may be given a trial promotion on the assumption that he may do 
as well in the next grade as he would do by repeating the work of a 
grade just completed. The trial promotion carries with it the 
liability of demotion in the event that the pupil does not profit 
by his conditional promotion. 

Promotion by subject has been long prevalent in high schools. 
It seems feasible also in the elementary school. It is unjust to re- 
quire a pupil to repeat all subjects when he has failed only in one or 
two. Subject promotion will augment administrative incon- 
venience, but the welfare of the pupil must be uppermost in the 
mind and heart of the administrator. Certain school districts 
in Ohio have found that the scheduling of all recitations at a given 
hour and the judicious selection of subject-matter tests make sub- 
ject promotion feasible. 

Before the depression, many city school districts had established 
summer schools to assist in adjusting accelerated or retarded pu- 
pils to the grade organization. Many cities, notably Chicago, 
authorized the principal to pass conditioned pupils who carried 
work satisfactorily during the eight-week summer session and 
to grant advanced credit for work done in the summer term. 
These summer schools are not so common as they were previous to 
1929. It is not likely that the parish school system will be able to 
conduct such summer sessions. Summer courses for teachers, 
community retreats and other activities stand in the way of a 
vacation school for pupils desiring this service. There is a field, 
however, at least in our large cities, for the private tutoring of 
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pupils who are out of adjustment with the school organization. 
Many parents are able and willing to pay a fee for the private tu- 
toring of children who must otherwise be promoted only with a 
condition. Many parish schools suffer from forced promotions, 
that is, the promotion of pupils who have failed to complete the 
grade work satisfactorily but must move on to make way for the 
capacity groups passing from grade to grade. The serious con- 
gestion of classrooms in many of our schools forces advancement 
in lock-step fashion. The Sister Principal tells the Supervisor or 
the Superintendent very honestly that the pastor has required her 
to promote all pupils regardless of scholastic qualifications. She 
asks for a solution of the difficulty. It is much better to give a 
conditional promotion to the failing pupils or, if the failure be very 
serious, to require a repetition of the work of the lower grade. 
The teacher may dread the task of teaching two grades, but she 
can do better work because of the homogeneous grouping where 
the pupils are fairly graded. 

The ungraded classroom, in which the teacher with a smaller 
pupil load rejoices in the possession of materials to provide effec- 
tively for individual difficulties of retarded children, is a device 
that promotes homogeneous grouping throughout the school. 
Proper equipment for diagnostic and remedial work, administered 
by a keen and sympathetic teacher, makes the ungraded room a 
scholastic hospital where academic maladjustments may be 
quickly corrected. The retarded pupil, given individual treat- 
ment, may quickly recover himself and return to his regular class 
group. If the retarded pupil is subnormal or borderline in men- 
tality, he may remain in the ungraded classroom and be given 
special types of activities, such as manual training and textile 
work, together with a limited amount of work in the regular 
subjects. The ultimate scholastic result may be a working cer- 
tificate when the subnormal pupil reaches the required age, but the 
special treatment has perhaps developed him into a useful, self- 
supporting citizen. If the parish school system cannot properly 
provide for these subnormal or borderline pupils, it may be well to 
transfer them to a school system that makes the special provision. 

The special opportunity room is properly a provision for su- 
perior pupils whose abilities are not given proper scope in the con- 
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ventional classroom. The term is frequently misapplied to a 
room provided for nondescript pupils with no mental capacity for 
academic work. When we hear that “opportunity” pupils are 
frequently employed in whitewashing or fence-building for mem- 
bers of the local Board of Education, we begin to doubt the valid- 
ity of the opportunity. Present development of the opportunity 
room makes the casual observer wonder whether the interests of 
the superior pupil are not better cared for in the conventional 
classroom with proper curriculum enrichment. 

A certain measure of group instruction in the elementary schools 
is imperative. Despite all attempts at the individualization of 
instruction, pupils are partly instructed in groups. We cannot 
carry the cost of individual tutoring. Group instruction has 
definite social values. Administrators can remove many objec- 
tions to group instruction through proper classification of pupils. 
Compulsory school attendance laws and traditional procedure 
suggest chronological age as the first basis of classification. The 
prospective pupil begins his school career at the legal age, usually 
six years, and is expected to progress at a uniform rate with his 
fellows. Individual differences of pupils soon give rise to diffi- 
culties. The administrator realizes that mental maturity of the 
pupil must be taken into consideration as a basis for classification. 
The intelligence test reveals that children of five years of age are 
sometimes mentally more mature than other children of seven 
presently at work in the second grade. Further along in the 
grades the range of mental age is even greater. Mental maturity 
practically invalidates chronological age as a classification basis. 

Mental capacity is yet another factor. Intelligence tests dem- 
onstrate that children vary as widely in mental capacity as in 
mental maturity. A mental testing program soon convinces the 
school administrator that he need not expect children of like age 
to progress at even approximately equal rates. Ability to do in- 
dependent study may not be a direct correlative of mental ca- 
pacity. Environment, even heredity, according to some, has a 
determining influence upon the development of habits of work and 
application. In the best conception the school merely helps the 
home to develop the child mentally, morally, physically. The 
pre-school training afforded by the home is far from uniform. 
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Children come to school with marked differences in temperament, 
in attitudes towards school work, and in bodily health. One home 
may provide a splendid cultural background for its children, an- 
other home may fail utterly to give the child any special cultural 
advantages. The children of the very poor have no training in 
music, and are not afforded access to good books; children of 
parents who speak a foreign language as their vernacular have 
likely developed no good language habits in English. The aver- 
age group of first grade children that pours into the parish schools 
year after year has very little homogeneity. 

If we base our classification upon mental age and mental ca- 
pacity, difficulties resulting from differences in social develop- 
ment give us pause. The temperament and the training of teach- 
ers are not easily adjusted to this basis of classification. Parents 
object to the placing of children of like age in diverse groups and 
consider the whole procedure rather arbitrary. We may be con- 
vinced that the plan lowers the failure rate and gives the indi- 
vidual pupil greater interest in the school and larger opportunity 
to progress as an individual, but opponents point out that there 
is no accurate objective measure of mental capacity and that the 
ability of pupils to use mental capacities actually possessed may 
vary greatly from time to time. 

Mental maturity as a basis is fraught with difficulty. Children 
do not enter school at the same mental age and do not remain 
equal in mental age. Mental maturity associates children differ- 
ing widely in age and demoralizes social development. No meas- 
ure of mental maturity is infallible, and our process of measure- 
ment must be frequently repeated. It is only fair to say that the 
mental maturity norm is but one of a number of types of classi- 
fication that place children of widely divergent chronological age 
and social development in the same group. 

The conclusion seems clear that we cannot exclusively employ 
any single norm as the sole basis of classification. The various 
bases must be used in conjunction or at least for reclassification 
from time to time. Nor is pedagogical age—that is, school grade 
completed—a safe single basis. Every teacher knows that no 
two pupils get exactly the same result from a year of school work. 
Factors we have already treated account for this. The health and 
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the physical handicaps of pupils contribute to a rather wide differ- 
ence in net results. The standards, and consequently the achieve- 
ments, of various schools differ widely. School terms differ in 
length; the maximum is not over 200 days and the average school 
term in the United States is only 171. Yet, the school with the 
shortest term and the school with the longest term profess alike 
to complete the work of a given grade. Teachers use different 
standards in measuring achievement, and the rating given to 
classroom work is in a very large degree subjective. 

Our discussion of the bases of the classification of pupils makes 
it clear that we cannot place sole reliance on any single norm. 
But the school administrator must work ceaselessly for the proper 
placement of the individual pupil and the correct grouping of 
pupils. He must keep ever before him the general welfare of the 
individual pupil and the efficiency of the work of the school as a 
whole. He can never look upon the group placement of the pupil 
as permanent. Aware that pupil development is subject to rapid 
changes, he must constantly study the pupils subject to his 
charge, and spare no effort to gather from a variety of sources 
that fund of knowledge which enables him to classify his pupils 
scientifically. To sum up, the factors of which he must have accu- 
rate knowledge are the following: pedagogical history, family 
history, health history, personal history, mental capacity, social 
development, educational age in each subject, and special abilities 
and handicaps. 














Answers to Questions 
Priests Who Were Members of Religious Organizations Are 
Disqualified for Certain Positions and Offices 


Question: Does Canon 642, §2, apply to an ex-religious who made 
temporary vows in a religious community for more than six years, 
after which it was discovered that his profession was not valid? 


Ex-RELIGIOSUS. 

Answer: Canon 642 reads: ‘$1. Every professed religious 
who has returned to the world, though he may exercise Sacred 
Orders after the manner defined in Canon 641, is forbidden with- 
out a new and special indult of the Holy See: (1) to hold any 
benefice in major or minor basilicas and in cathedral churches; 
(2) to hold any professorship or office in the major and minor 
seminaries or colleges in which clerics are educated, and also in 
universities and institutions which enjoy the papal privilege to 
confer academic degrees; (3) to hold any office or position in the 
episcopal curias, or in religious houses of either men or women, 
even in the case of diocesan congregations. §2. These rules apply 
also to those who have taken temporary vows or the oath of per- 
severance, or who have made certain special promises according 
to the constitutions of their organization, and have been dis- 
pensed from them, if they have been bound by them for fully six 
years.” 

The clause, “‘every professed religious,” means those who had 
made perpetual profession in Religious Orders or Congregations. 
Men who have made temporary vows for three or six years and 
left the community at the expiration of the three or the six years, 
as they have a right to do, are not comprehended under Canon 
642, and thus are under no disability after separation from the 
religious community. The same is to be said of the men who dur- 
ing the period of temporary profession for three or six years were 
dispensed from their vows either by a direct dispensation or by 
dismissal, which, according to Canon 648, implies dispensation 
from all religious vows. 

The second section of Canon 642 makes regulations for those 
religious and quasi-religious organizations which do not have per- 
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petual but only temporary vows, or no vows at all but merely a 
promise of obedience and submission to the constitutions of the 
community, or an oath of perseverance or some such bond in 
ecclesiastical societies living after the manner of religious organi- 

zations. In all these there is a probationary period of time, the 
length of which differs in the various societies, and after that tem- 
porary affiliation a perpetual bond, similar to the perpetual pro- 
fession in ordinary religious organizations, is contracted by the 
members. If a subject gets separated from the society after he 
has been for six years under the bond that is equivalent to per- 
petual profession, he falls under the disabilities of Canon 642. 
With religious organizations whose members never take perpetual 
vows but only temporary ones renewed from year to year or every 
three years or at other fixed intervals, it is difficult to determine 
when the six years of temporary profession spoken of in Canon 
642, §2, have elapsed. If the member was in temporary vows for 
six years and at the expiration of those six years leaves the com- 
munity, as he is free to do, he does not fall under the disabilities of 
Canon 642, as is evident from what we said about religious or 

ganizations which have six years of temporary vows instead of the 
minimum of three years demanded by the Code. If a man, after 
he has been six years in temporary vows, is still bound by the 
vows for one, two or three years and is dismissed or gets a dispen- 
sation, he falls under the disabilities of Canon 642. The condi- 
tions of Canon 642, §2, are verified, for he has been in temporary 
vows for six years and has been dispensed from the vows. 

It must be noted that the disabilities of Canon 642 affect those 
ex-religious only who are in Major Orders at the time of separation 
from the religious community. The men who had no Orders at 
all, or only Minor Orders, and then are dispensed from their re- 
ligious vows or the promise of perseverance or any other bond 
connecting them with a religious society, do not come under the 
law of Canon 642. 

If the religious profession was invalid, no matter how many 
years have elapsed before the mistake was discovered and action 
taken, Canon 642 does not apply, because the invalid act is not 
considered a profession. Under the former Canon Law for re- 
ligious organizations with solemn vows, the contention that the 
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profession was invalid had to be made within five years from the H 
date of the profession (Council of Trent, Session XXV, Chapter re 
19). A formal canonical trial before the local Ordinary of the a 
monastery of the professed and his religious superior had to be E 
instituted. The Code of Canon Law does not retain the former p 
law on this point. The rule on invalid profession contained in s 


Canon 586 is very incomplete, and consequently canonists differ d 
on the procedure to be followed if a religious wishes to return to V 
the world because of invalid profession. If the profession was I 
invalid because of the lack of the required age (sixteen years), or f 
an incomplete year of novitiate, the same Council of Trent I 
(Chapter 15) declared that the profession had no legal conse- 

quences. No canonical trial was demanded; it sufficed to estab- 1 
lish the facts. Under the law of the Code it seems that no process ' 
or trial is required when the facts which rendered the profession 
invalid are proved with certainty. If there are serious doubts 
regarding the validity and the religious wants to leave, Canon 
586, §3, prescribes that the matter be submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation for the Religious. 

Veiling or Removal of Statues and Pictures from Altar of 

Exposition during the Forty Hours’ Devotion 


Question: In all places where I have attended Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
whether in cathedrals or parish churches or convent chapels, I never 
yet saw the first prescription given in the Baltimore Ceremonial carried 
out concerning the removal or veiling of statues and pictures on the 
altar of exposition. Twice I attempted to carry this out, but met with 
such opposition and criticism that I desisted in the future. Does the 
prescription not demand that all statues on the altar of exposition or 
near it, even if they be crucifixion groups, or statues of the Sacred Heart, 
or of the patron saint of the parish church, be either removed or covered 
with white or red drapery? If so, how can one explain the almost uni- 
versal disregard, particularly in cathedral churches? 





SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Baltimore Ceremonial reads: ‘“‘The picture or 
image of the high altar, as well as the walls near it, should be 
covered with precious drapery, but representing nothing profane.” 
“No statues or relics of saints should be placed on or about it. 
The figures of angels bearing candelabra need not be covered.”’ 
: Those words of the Baltimore Ceremonial are taken from the In- 
struction of Pope Clement XII on the conduct of the Forty 
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Hours’ Adoration in the churches of the City of Rome. The 
reason for the rule is that everything is to be removed that would 
attract the attention of the faithful to anything else than the 
Blessed Sacrament. One might say that for the same reason all 
pictures and statues should be removed or covered in every Expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament. However, the Church does not 
demand it except for the Forty Hours’ Adoration, because it 
would be very troublesome to do this on the occasion of every 
Exposition and Benediction, considering the frequency of this 
form of service in the churches. Once a year a greater effort can 
be made to concentrate all devotion on the Blessed Sacrament. 

The regulations for the Forty Hours’ Adoration were made for 
the City of Rome. Though the Holy See has expressed the desire 
that the churches in other places should conform to those rules, 
they have never been made obligatory outside of the City of Rome 
by a general ordinance of the Holy See. In the United States the 
rules and regulations of the Clementine Instruction were urged by 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore (Acta et Decreta, n. 377), 
and were published in the ‘‘Ceremonial for the use of the Catholic 
Churches in the United States of America,’”’ commonly known as 
the Baltimore Ceremonial. 


What Element Makes Certain Actions Indifferent in 
Themselves Sins against Chastity? 


Question: It is a pity that Father Woywod, in his answer on the moral 
aspect of involuntary pollution in the March issue of the Review, did 
not have space enough to deal with the question of what are sinful acts 
of unchastity, whether they cause sexual pleasure or not. 

There are many acts (e.g., kissing, touches, looks) which the moralists 
at one time consider no sin at all, but which at other times they call sins 
of unchastity. In these, as in many other cases, we have an act which 
at one moment is good or at least indifferent, and at another moment the 
same act is sinful. Why? Is it the intention “to lust” that constitutes 
the sin? If so, then these acts, if they do not proceed from an evil 
heart, are lawful irrespective of the sexual pleasure they may occasion. 
Is that tenable? A clear exposition and understanding of first principles 
would help immensely to guide the confessor in deciding what is right 
or wrong in matters ‘‘de sexto.” 


CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Many men, Catholic and non-Catholic, have dis- 
cussed the many problems of the moral order arising out of the 
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sex instinct. We would not make bold to understand the moral 

principles better than all those men. Perhaps too much has been 
written on the subject out of proportion with the whole moral 
field and its important topics. There is no doubt that the right 
control and use of the vital functions for the reproduction of the 
human species is a tremendously important matter. To facilitate 
the purpose of the Creator, sex instinct and sexual pleasure was 
given to human nature. God’s law to man obliges him to control 
the sexual powers in harmony with God’s law by the powers of the 
soul. From the exposition of the law of God by the Church we 
know that it is against God’s will to procure sexual pleasure out- 
side of and apart from legitimate marriage. In all conscious 
human acts there is a purpose, so that human beings cannot act 
intelligently without having a purpose. Moralists distinguish 
between the finis operis and the finis operantis. The former is 
the natural scope to which the action tends, and which cannot be 
separated from the action; the other is additional to the action, 
something that the will of the acting person adds. One purpose 
or end is inherent to the very object of thought, word or deed; 
the other purpose is added by the will or intention of the acting 
party. 

Some things are intrinsically wrong because they are against the 
order that God has established for His rational creatures; others 
are wrong because they have been forbidden by the law of God or 
of authorized human authorities. Besides the good actions com- 
manded and the evil ones forbidden by the law of God and of the 
human authority, there are innumerable possible good and ob- 
jectively indifferent actions (indifferent in the moral order or rela- 
tion of human beings to God) which the human will can direct 
towards a good or evil purpose. 

The obligation to keep God’s law (e.g., that of chastity) binds 
the human creature not only to avoid actions which are directly 
opposed to God’s commandment but also to refrain from those 
actions which put a person in danger of breaking God’s law. It is 
not true, therefore, that the so-called morally indifferent actions 
(e.g., kissing, touches, looks) are evil then only when they are done 
with an impure or lustful intention. Surely the will and intention 
can turn not only these but even works good and holy in them- 
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selves into sin; they can be used for a purpose that is against 
God’s will and therefore sinful. A reasonable precaution to avoid 
actions which cause sexual excitement and consequent sexual 
pleasure is undoubtedly demanded by the law of God. The less 
reason there is for such actions and the more they tend to arouse 
the sexual passion, the greater is the obligation to refrain from 
such actions. In those circumstances where the action is consid- 
ered proper by sensible Christian people, and where the one act- 
ing has no evil purpose in his mind, the action cannot be called 
sinful, even though some sexual pleasure is caused by the action. 


Marriage of Mentally Defective Persons 


Question: What is the attitude of the Church with regard to the 
mentally deficient and marriage? May a priest refuse to witness a 
marriage of two persons who are mentally unfit? There is a law which 
demands a physical examination before marriage, but there also should 
be a law demanding a mental examination by a competent specialist, not 
an ordinary physician. It is a crime to permit the mentally unfit to 
contract marriage. They are prolific and populate their locality with 
children who are a burden to the community. The cry to-day is to 
sterilize these people. Would it not be better if these people were sent 
to an institution so that they could not get married? Then there would 
not be so many defective children running the streets. In this manner 
the cause would be nipped in the bud. Enlightenment on this subject 
would be welcomed. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: As the marriage of Christians is by the law of Christ 
subject to the Church, she has to decide on the capacity of 
Christians for marriage. It is true that few if any countries in the 
world at the present time admit this right of the Church. It is 
strange that in the law of the Church there is no reference made to 
the mentally defective persons and to persons afflicted with a 
malignant disease. From the standpoint of sound reason and 
judgment it does not seem right that mentally defective persons 
and those afflicted with a malignant disease should be permitted 
to marry. However, the Code of Canon Law, Canon 1038, §1, 
reserves to the Supreme Authority of the Church the judgment as 
to those things which according to the divine law forbid or annul 
marriage. The local Ordinaries have authority to forbid marriage 
within the territory of their jurisdiction in particular cases and 
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for a just reason and for the time that the reason lasts. They 
cannot make a permanent law or statute in the matter (cfr. 
Canon 1039), and the prohibition does not have the force of in- 
validating the marriage, for the Holy See alone has authority to 
issue a prohibition with invalidating effect (Canon 1939, §2). It 
is certain that the Church does not recognize the right of the civil 
power to make impediments of marriage for Christians. Whether 
the Church will eventually consider the cases of mental defectives 
and persons infected with a malignant disease and establish im- 
pediments covering those cases, is impossible to forecast. When 
parties who under the law of the State are not permitted to marry 
apply for marriage to a pastor, he may not act of his own authority 
but must refer the matter to his Ordinary. 

Sterilization of persons who are mentally defective, or infected 
with a malignant disease, or confirmed criminals, has been decreed 
by law in some States. Those people are to be made incapable of 
propagating offspring. Catholic moralists are quite unanimous 
in condemning that law as an outrage against human nature and 
an unnecessary attack on a human person’s inherent rights to life 
and limb. Other provisions can be made to protect the public 
against the dreaded evil of defective or vicious offspring. As a 
penalty it does not serve any purpose, and from the point of 
morality it rather favors than stops immioral excesses. Nobody 
disputes the lawfulness of the operation by which sterility is in- 
duced (vasectomy for men, odphorectomy for women), if it 
should become necessary for saving human life. From what 
“Medicus” says in his “‘Medical Essays’’ (pp. 647 sqq.) the opera- 
tion rarely cures any disease. Concerning the physical examina- 
tion of parties to be married, the same author has the following 
pertinent remarks: “‘Some States contemplate a state law to com- 
pel every nupturient to submit to a physical examination as a 
condition to obtain a marriage license. This would be an intoler- 
able tyranny. Society is best governed when it is least governed. 
To compel the vast majority of honorable persons to submit to 
such a disagreeable act is not warranted by the conditions of 
society. It would be well if all gun-men were searched and dis- 
armed: should we therefore search all our citizens?” 
STANISLAUS Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Sunday Observance 


It has been well said that the best of a people’s moral fiber is the way 
in which it observes the Lord’s Day. Sunday is God’s portion of man’s 
week. It is likewise God’s gift to man—and a very choice gift it is in- 
deed. Experience seems to show conclusively that a law of our very 
being demands that we should be assured of some such periodic and regu- 
lar recurrence of a surcease from toil. Wise lawgivers, both ancient 
and modern, have not failed to recognize that it is a duty of sound 
statesmanship to see that even the public and indispensable services 
should be so organized as to secure the Sunday rest for the greatest 
number possible of people. The high ethical value of the sacred Sun- 
day leisure is ably described in an article of the Civilta Cattolica of April 
6, in connection with recent Italian legislation. The writer duly points 
out that cessation from toil is only one aspect—a negative one—of Sun- 
day observance. If we refrain from bodily toil, it is that the mind may 
be free to attend to the things of the spirit. ‘Man needs Sunday but 
Sunday needs religion,’’ Msgr. d’Hulst once said. Sunday observance, 
as enjoined by the Church, is the interpretation of a divine command- 
ment, and thus it becomes ‘‘the day of man, the day of society, of the 
family, nay (why not say it?) the day of sound economic and public 
prosperity.”’ 

The same grave topic is the theme of a joint pastoral letter of the Swiss 
hierarchy. Documentation Catholique of April 13 gives the full text. 
It is certain that, if there is one thing that never enters the mind of a 
Catholic bishop or priest, it is the slightest desire of making himself 
what is vulgarly called a “kill-joy.”. Wholesome recreation has its 
place in the horarium of the Christian Sunday, and Sabbatarianism has 
done more harm to true Sunday observance than perhaps any other 
modern development. But if most of the day is spent in noisy or ex- 
hausting sport or amusement, or amid the fumes of alcohol and tobacco 
and the heated atmosphere of places of amusement, the purpose of the 
day of rest is stultified. On Monday the toiler is less fit for his job than 
he had been at the end of the week. The motto of the Swiss bishops 
is of universal appeal and interest: 


Back to a Christian Sunday! 
Back to a restful Sunday! 
Back to a sanctified Sunday! 
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Church and State 





mo! 
The sale of the November, 1934, issue of Stimmen der Zeit was stopped soul 
by the Nazi authorities because of an outspoken article dealing with the = 
notorious Rosenberg book, “‘Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts.’”’ The spu 
ban has now been raised and the suppressed number has been forwarded for 
to subscribers. is 
In the April number of the same Review we are given the text of a 
remarkable article which Mussolini wrote for the Paris Figaro of De- 
cember 18, 1934, under the title: L’Eglise et l’Etat. The Italian states- 
man’s admissions are the more remarkable since they are obviously bu 
based on personal observations and experience. Time was—in the Ge 
first years of the Fascist regime—when less wise counsels seemed likely ste 
to prevail. ‘““The whole history of western civilization,” the Duce ple 
writes, ‘from the days of the Roman empire to our own time, from ™ 
Diocletian to Bismarck, teaches us that whenever a State comes in con- om 
flict with religion, it is the State that suffers defeat. The mere passive = 
resistance of priests and faithful is enough to defeat the most violent st 
attacks of the civil power.” 
Conferences of Notre Dame tk 
It is just a century since Lacordaire inaugurated the famous Lenten ti 
conferences of Notre Dame, Paris, which year by year attract the in- m 
tellectual élite of the French capital and form one of the outstanding cl 
events of the whole year. The Etudes of April 17 give an interesting S 
account of the men who, in the course of a century, have succeeded E 
each other in what is perhaps the most famous pulpit in the world. ¥ 
n 
The Fate of the Damned Once More t 
In view of recent discussions in this Review concerning the fate of the ‘ 
damned, attention may be drawn to a book by a Spanish Dominican, . 
Padre Alonso Getino: Del gram numero de los que se salvan y de la t 
mitigacion de las penas erternas (Madrid, Editorial F. E. D. A.). The ‘ 
author protests that he wishes to remain within the limits of dogma, 1 
even though some may think that he leans dangerously over the border. ' 
He sets out to defend a twofold assertion: (1) that a vast number, nay, 
the greater number of men are saved; (2) that there is a gradual miti- 
gation of the pain of sense in hell. To support the second half of his | 
thesis he makes capital of the text that God’s mercy “‘endureth for ever’’! 
On so slender a foundation he builds a theory that at least until the day 
of judgment the secondary pains of hell go diminishing until they may 
cease altogether, the pain of loss remaining. The idea that inspires the 
writer is a desire to present divine mercy in a manner that would satisfy 
| the needs of ‘“‘modern man’’ (sic). A reviewer of the book in Gregori- 
anum (fascic.i) observes that those are not “‘merciful’’ books which assert 
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more than that which the true and genuine mercy of God works within 
souls. In all these discussions the subject would be clarified if writers 
would only attend to psychology and to the condition of a separated 
spirit. Its loss is irremediable and its wretched condition must endure 
for ever, because hell is essentially a state of mortal sin by which the soul 
is at enmity with God. 


Compulsory Sterilization 


A long article, in German, in Gregorianum deals with the unsavoury 
but topical subject of compulsory sterilization as enforced by law in 
Germany and in other parts of the world. The writer points out that 
sterilization of the criminal is only a first step. The law is an inclined 
plane down which progress is easy and unavoidable. The root of the 
evil is the loss of all sense of the real values of human personality. When 
man rejects the overlordship of his God, he becomes, by a just and neces- 
sary nemesis, the slave of his fellow-man under the disguise of ‘“The 
State.” 

Confession 

In Liturgisches Leben (Dr. Pinsk, Berlin) of March the editor discusses 
the practice of frequent confession—what is called confessions of devo- 
tion. He rightly insists that Penance is essentially a remedy against 
mortal sin, and he protests against the current phrase: Penance and Eu- 
charist, as if there existed a special and necessary link between these 
Sacraments. As a matter of fact the natural relation of Penance is to 
Baptism. The metaphysical meaning of the formulas of contrition, 
which he complains are usually overcharged with feeling, is the will to 
make sin undone. As regards confession of sin, it is not enough to say 
that the priest has power to forgive or to retain. The essential purpose 
of the Sacrament is forgiveness. If sins must be confessed, it is not in 
order that thus a lightening or easing of the spirit may follow, after 
the manner of psycho-analytical procedure—but because the avowal 
of sin seems to be a divine law. God knew Adam’s sin and was ready 
to forgive—but He insisted on an avowal. Human nature is partly 
spiritual, partly material; hence spiritual processes should be, so to 
speak, registered and expressed also through the material medium. We 
are not separated from God by a general sinfulness but only by some 
particular sin; hence sin must be confessed in its own individuality. 

This conception of repentance and confession effectively disposes of the 
non-Catholic jibe that it is enough for us to “‘tell’” our sins. As regards 
confession of venial sins, or only past and forgiven sins, the writer sug- 
gests that other means should be employed, viz., Mass, the sacramentals, 
etc. Here he seems to be at variance with the teaching of St. Thomas, 
who definitely states that the more we confess the same sins, the more 
we expiate them—dquanto aliquis pluries de eisdem peccatis confitetur, 
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tanto magis pena diminuitur (Suppl., Q.X, art. 2). True, the Doctor 
speaks of satisfaction only but it is clear that he looks upon frequent 
confession as a most salutary practice, and such is the feeling of the 
Church. It is nevertheless desirable that the virtue of the sacramentals 
etc. should also be emphasized. 

Writing in Theologisch-Praktische Quartalschrift a Benedictine priest 
points out the importance of not making of confession something to be 
dreaded but rather something desirable. This can be done if the con- 
fessor is not content with merely looking for sin but by discreetly prais- 
ing the good that he may discover in the penitent—especially when he 
sees that the latter has a hard struggle with himself and finds it difficult 
to get things off his chest. 


Réle of Women in Primitive Church 


In the same issue Prof. Ketter concludes his interesting articles on 
the rédle played by women in the primitive Church. He draws a de- 
lightful picture of the charitable and philanthropic activities of Tabitha 
or Dorcas, of Joppe, a woman whose life is a shining example for the 
members of our Catholic Women’s Leagues, our needle-work guilds and 
similar undertakings. 
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Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council on the 
Promotion of Catechetical Instruction 









Impelled by a truly provident counsel and with a view to dis- 
charging her most sacred office and duty of custodian and mis- 
tress of divinely revealed truth, the Catholic Church has from the 
beginning regarded it as one of her bounden duties to transmit 
catechetically, through the medium and ministry of legitimate 
teachers, the heavenly wisdom necessary for salvation to those 
who are to be initiated into Christ Our Lord and His discipline, 
especially to children and the unlettered. 

Herein the Church has acted prudently. For since the knowl- 
edge of every Christian is comprised in Our Divine Saviour’s say- 
ing, ““This is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent,” this knowledge is 
rightly and properly contained in catechetical instruction, through 
which a summary of our knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
and His doctrine and discipline is proposed and explained to 
hearers, according to the age, mental capacity and condition of 
each. When this knowledge is transmitted and explained, the 
faithful can scarcely desire any more suitable means for obtaining 
a sure and firm norm of correct belief and correct conduct. 

Hence, catechetical instruction has been and is regarded in the 
Catholic Church as that voice with which Divine Wisdom keeps 
crying out in the streets: ‘If any one is little, let him come to 
Me’’; as that lamp “shining in a misty place until the day-star 
shall rise’; as that evangelical “‘seed’”’ or “‘leaven,’”’ wherefrom 
all Christian life germinates and wherewith it is fostered. Hav- 
ing derived from this source the light of divine truth, the norm 
of the divine law and the aids of divine grace, each member of the 
faithful can see what should be done, and acquire the strength 
to fulfill what he has seen. While indeed of utility to all, this 
religious instruction is certainly most beneficial in the case of 
children and adolescents, since in them is vested the hope of the 
coming age. Consequently, the catechetical instruction of chil- 
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dren and adolescents must be primarily provided for and empha- 
sized, especially in an age when the secular education of children 
and adolescents is anticipated and pushed forward because of the 
more widely diffused zeal for knowledge, the multiplied facilities 
of learning, and the more suitable curricula: for it is absurd, in 
the face of such a display of subjects and such ardor for learning, 
to neglect or disregard the knowledge of God and of the most im- 
portant things that are contained in religion. 

It is indeed evident that in the Catholic training and instruc- 
tion of children and adolescents the safety of the State is also in- 
volved. For it is to the greatest interest of State and religion 
alike that citizens, while learning the principles of merely human 
knowledge and civil education, shall at the same time imbibe the 
Christian spirit. 

It may thus be clearly understood with what equal love and 
wisdom the Church, as mistress of Catholic truth and discipline, 
cries out urgently, assuming the rdle of Christ: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” 

Having formed a correct judgment and conviction on all these 
matters, the Roman Pontiffs, the supreme teachers and leaders 
of the Catholic Faith, have never relaxed in their vigilance and 
diligence therein. 

Passing over earlier instances, we may find a most excellent 
testimony of this in recent days in the Encyclical Acerbo nimis of 
Pope Pius X of April 15, 1905, in which this most vigilant Pontiff, 
having described the advantages of catechetics (advantages which 
it shares with no other discipline), rightly concludes that the sole 
reason why faith is languishing and almost moribund in our age is 
because the office of transmitting Christian doctrine is being 
either discharged negligently or ignored. He therefore enacted 
laws governing the teaching of this doctrine to boys and girls, to 
adolescents, and finally to those advanced in years. These laws, 
drafted into Canons, are contained in the Code of Canon Law, in 
which (Book III, Title XX, Chapter 1) the whole discipline con- 
cerning catechetical instruction to be observed in the Universal 
Church is proposed and ordained. 

For the supervision of the laws contained in the Code and for 
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their enforcement when circumstances demand it, Pope Pius XI 
by his Motu proprio Orbem catholicum of June 29, 1923, instituted 
the Catechetical Office (Officium catechisticum) in this Sacred 
Congregation, whose duty it is to supervise and promote all cate- 
chetical activity in the Catholic Church. 

These commands and exhortations of the Supreme Pontiffs 
were seconded by the solicitude of the Bishops, who in Plenary 
or Provincial Councils, in Diocesan Synods, or in Diocesan or 
National Catechetical Congresses, strove to organize catechetical 
instruction on a more scientific basis. 

However, despite these initial steps so happily taken every- 
where, it is clear from the reports of these same Bishops that 
there are still many things which impair the vigor and effect of 
Christian instruction. Chiefly to be lamented indeed is the in- 
difference of the parents, of whom many, ignorant themselves of 
divine things, attach little or no importance to the religious 
training of their children. This is certainly a grave situation, 1 
since, if the parents are negligent or hostile, there is scarcely any hit 
hope that their children will receive a religious education. Wig 

The situation becomes even graver when, as is the case in some 
countries, the right of the Church in connection with the Chris- 
tian training of youth is, because of party contentions, challenged 
or denied. For, impelled by sloth or fickleness or the pressure 
of circumstances, the parents neither resist the unjust laws nor 
display any care or solicitude for the catechetical instruction of 
their children. 

In regions indeed where Catholics live among non-Catholics, 
and do not hesitate to enter into mixed marriages with them, it 
commonly happens that the married couple themselves and their 
children lapse into a contempt for divine things, or fall entirely 
away from the Faith. 

To this is added the apathy of the children and adolescents, who, 
distracted by other cares and allured by games and physical ex- 
ercises, or attracted especially on feast days to profane spectacles 
characterized not rarely by relaxed morals, neglect to attend the 
parochial catechetical instruction. Thus, from their very earliest 
years begin, to be aggravated daily, that neglect and forgetfulness 
of divine things which we chiefly deplore. 
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This forgetfulness and neglect cause all the more damage to the 
Faith, because the world has been invaded by rapacious wolves 
who show no mercy to the sheep; pseudo-teachers have insinu- 
ated themselves, who infected by atheism or neo-ethnicism, and 
indulging in human fictions and hallucinations, strive cunningly 
by their writings and activities to overthrow the Catholic faith in 
God, in Jesus Christ and in the ministry of the Church. Besides 
these must be mentioned all those who, inflamed by a zeal for 
propagating ill-starred Protestantism, preach a species of Chris- 
tian doctrine and piety. It is incredible how easily all these de- 
ceive persons who are ignorant of or little conversant with the 
Catholic doctrine, and even simple and unwary members of the 
faithful. 

Whilst the Bishops and other pastors of souls already combat 
these evils with the utmost solicitude, such obstacles do not relieve 
this Sacred Congregation of the duty of repeatedly inciting their 
diligence, nor do they exempt these pastors from bestowing 
ever greater care to that upon which depends, as may be seen, 
the eternal salvation of the sheep committed to their charge. 

Wherefore, it has seemed opportune to this Sacred Congrega- 
tion to urge all concerned with new incentives, and to issue to 
them certain precepts and suggestions whose observance holds 
out the hope that catechetical instruction will make better prog- 
ress in the future. 

In the first place, then, let the Bishops, in view of the most 
grave authority and office entrusted to them, add even greater 
efforts and industry to the care and diligence which they have 
hitherto been accustomed to devote to the promotion of cate- 
chetics. Wherefore, in accordance with Canon 336, §2, ‘‘let 
them see that the faithful, especially the children and the un- 
lettered, are given the nourishment of Christian doctrine, and 
that in the schools the instruction of children and adolescents is 
conducted according to the principles of the Catholic religion.” 
And since, according to the precept of Canon 1336, “the local 
Ordinary has the right within his own diocese to regulate every- 
thing pertaining to the instruction of the people in Christian 
doctrine,” let each Ordinary consider carefully in the presence of 
the Lord what additional provisions and precepts should be made 
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in connection with this most holy and necessary work, or by what 
method he may more easily attain and effect his aims, being pre- 
pared to punish if necessary the negligent and recalcitrant with 
the ecclesiastical penalties specified in Canons 1333, §2, and 
2182. To the diligent let him hold out the prospect of reward, 
by announcing that in the conferring of parishes and other bene- 
fices he will attach chief weight and importance to the zeal and 
diligence displayed in catechetical instruction. 

Secondly, let the pastors and others having the care of souls 
always remember that catechetical instruction is the foundation 
of the whole Christian life, and that to the proper giving of this 
instruction must be directed all their plans, studies and labors. 
Let them, therefore, observe integrally and put into effect the 
precepts of Canons 1330, 1331 and 1332, and especially in this 
matter let them become all things to all men so that they may 
win all for Christ, and prove themselves faithful ministers and 
dispensers of the mysteries of God, carefully considering who have 
need of milk and who of solider nutriment. To each and all let 
them supply the doctrinal nourishment which will augment their 
spirit, so that Christians will not only not be ignorant of those 
things which pertain to religion, nor hold them merely as an 
hereditary tradition, but will know and grasp them in such a way 
that they will prove fruitful to themselves and to others. 

In this most holy ministry, in accordance with Canon 1333, §1, 
“let the pastors employ the aid of clerics living within the terri- 
tory of the parish, and also, if necessary, of devout lay persons, 
especially of those who are enrolled in the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine or some similar pious sodality erected in the parish.”’ 
Let all such persons, whether on invitation or command, willingly 
—nay, most gladly—tlend their assistance in this matter, as be- 
comes the joyful givers whom the Lord loves. 

And if the local Ordinary should request it, let not the collabo- 
ration of the religious (which Canon 1334 demands) be withheld 
in a work which is so salutary, so pleasing to God, and so neces- 
sary for the good of souls. When called upon, let these religious 
rejoice, nay, let them be eager for the call, so that in this part of 
the Lord’s domain also, where the harvest is great but the laborers 
few, they may perform meritorious service for the salvationof souls. 
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Finally, let parents and those holding the place of parents, 
from whom in this matter efficacious help and support is to be 
expected and demanded, remember that Canon 1113 binds them 
““‘by a most serious obligation to provide to the best of their ability 
for the religious and moral, no less than for the physical and civil, 
education of their children.”” And, according to Canon 1335, 
they must satisfy this obligation by seeing that their children re- 
ceive catechetical instruction, and, according to Canon 1372, §2, 
by providing for their Christian education. 

All these things which we have thus summarized are indeed 
well known and understood, but let us not forget the maxim, 
Repetita juvant, especially since the matter in question is one on 
which enough can never be said. 

In order that the foregoing precepts may be more easily put 
into effect throughout the whole world, this Sacred Congregation, 
with the approval of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, commands that 
the following measures be executed in all dioceses: 

I. In every parish, besides the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, there shall be instituted—and before all others— 
in accordance with Canon 711, §2, a Sodality of Christian Doc- 
trine, embracing in its membership all who are capable of teach- 
ing the Catechism or promoting catechetical instruction, especi- 
ally school teachers and those who are experienced in the disci- 
pline of educating children. 

II. In every parish also, in accordance with the Circular 
Letter of this same Sacred Congregation to the Ordinaries of 
Italy of April 23, 1924, parochial catechetical schools shall be es- 
tablished (where not already existing), in which, under the di- 
rection of the pastor and according to the method prescribed, 
children and adolescents will be taught the rudiments of the di- 
vine law and faith. To overcome the above-mentioned grave 
indifference of parents, who think that their children are not 
bound to attend the parochial catechism class because religious 
instruction is given at home or in the public schools, the following 
regulations shall be observed diligently: 

(a) in accordance with the precept of Canon 1330, the pastors 
shall not admit to the due reception of the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and Confirmation children who have not obtained the 
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proper catechetical instruction according to the norm laid down 
in the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments of 
August 8, 1910; and after children have received their First Com- 
munion, let the pastors labor to give them a more perfect and 
abundant knowledge of the Catechism; 

(b) the pastors, preachers, confessors and rectors of churches 
shall be absolutely insistent in warning especially parents of the 
grave obligation by which they are bound to see “that all persons 
subject to them or entrusted to their care shall receive catecheti- 
cal instruction’’ (Canon 1335). Pertinently Benedict XIV de- 
clares in his Encyclical Etsi minime of February 7, 1742, $7: 
“It is also clear that the Bishop himself may and should recom- 
mend most diligently to sacred orators that in their sermons they 
should impress on the ears and minds of parents that it is their 
concern to imbue their offspring with the mysteries of our religion; 
and if they are not qualified for this task, that their children 
should be brought to church, where the precepts of the divine 
law are explained”; 

(c) furthermore, the pastors and other clergy shall strive their 
utmost to induce the children to attend the parochial catechism 
class with alert minds, employing for this purpose whatever means 
seem most appropriate—e.g., by celebrating a Mass for the 
children on the individual days of obligation, by announcing 
catechetical contests with prizes, by providing in moderation 
wholesome amusements and activities; 

(d) finally, let the pastors take sedulous care that, on the oc- 
casion of the pastoral visitations, the children shall prepare them- 
selves for a test of their knowledge in the presence of the Bishop, 
who shall seize this opportunity to discuss with the pastors the 
particulars in which he sees the religious instruction in the parish 
is to be corrected, improved and praised. 

III. But lest the religious instruction received in childhood 
should be forgotten with the advancement of age, and ‘“‘since it 
has been found that not only adolescents and persons of riper 
years are in ignorance of divine things, but even adults and aged 
people are entirely inconversant with the salutary doctrine, either 
because they have never acquired it or because, once acquired, 
it has gradually faded into oblivion’ (Benedict XIV, Joc. cit., 
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§8), let the local Ordinaries guard sedulously that the precept of 
Canon 1332 shall be observed sacredly by the pastors, by which 
the latter are bound ‘“‘on Sundays and other feasts of obligation 
to give catechetical instructions to the adult faithful in discourses 
adapted to their capacity.”’ ‘In this connection,” as Pius X 
commanded in his already mentioned Encyclical, Acerbo nimis, 
“let them use the Catechism of the Council of Trent, and in such 
sequence that within an interval of four or five years they shall 
treat all the matter which deals with the Symbol, the Sacraments, 
the Decalogue, Prayer and the Precepts of the Church,” as well 
as the evangelical counsels, grace, virtue, sin and the last things. 

Besides these precepts which must be observed by all, this 
same Sacred Congregation thinks it opportune to indicate to the 
local Ordinaries some means which, as tested by experience, seem 
adapted to the desired end, so that each Ordinary may introduce 
all or at least some of these means in his own diocese, as local 
needs and circumstances may suggest. Wherefore: 

(1) As was provided for Italy in the Letter of this Sacred Con- 
gregation of December 12, 1929, the local Ordinaries shall insti- 
tute, if possible, a Diocesan Catechetical Bureau (Officium cate- 
chisticum diecesanum), which under their direction shall reg- 
ulate all catechetical matters within the diocese. The chief 
duties of this Bureau will be to see: 

(a) that in the parishes, schools and colleges Christian Doctrine 
shall be taught by qualified teachers according to the form handed 
down by the Church; 

(b) that, at fixed times, catechetical gatherings (coetus catechis- 
tict) and other conventions for schools of religion (which are dis- 
cussed in the Decree of this Sacred Congregation of April 12, 
1924) shall be held to consider better means for promoting cate- 
chetical instruction; 

(c) that special courses of lectures on religion (series lectionum 
de religione) shall be appointed each year for the fuller and more 
perfect training of those who teach Christian Doctrine both in the 
parochial and in the public schools. 

(2) Let the Ordinaries not fail also to select each year qualified 
Priest Visitors (Sacerdotes visitatores), who shall inspect all the 
religion schools in the diocese, and shall make an accurate report 
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concerning the results, growth and defects of the religious in- 
struction given. Benedict XIV says pertinently (Joc. cit., $16): 
“It will also contribute very greatly to the instruction of the 
Christian people if Visitors are chosen, of whom some shall pass 
through the city and some through the diocese sedulously in- 
quiring into everything, so that the bishop may be informed con- 
cerning the merits of each pastor, and may decree either rewards 
or penalties.” 

(3) But in order that the Christian people may occasionally 
direct their thoughts to religious instruction in a special manner, 
a Catechetical Day (Dies catechistica) shall be instituted in each 
individual parish (if such is not already customary), on which a 
Feast of Christian Doctrine shall be celebrated with the greatest 
possible solemnity. On this occasion: 

(a) the faithful shall be assembled in the parish church to re- 
ceive the Holy Eucharist and to pray that more abundant fruits of 
Christian Doctrine may be obtained; 

(b) a special sermon shall be preached to the people on the neces- 
sity of catechetical instruction, in which the parents especially 
shall be warned to give their children this instruction, and to send 
them to the parochial catechism class, remembering the divine 
precept: “‘And these words which I command thee this day shall 
be in thy heart, and thou shalt tell them to thy children”’ (Deut., 
vi. 6, 7); 

(c) books, booklets, leaflets and similar suitable material shall 
be distributed among the people; 

(d) a collection shall be taken for the promotion of catechetical 
work. 

(4) In places especially where the clergy are so few that they 
cannot satisfactorily discharge the duty of teaching Christian 
Doctrine, the Ordinaries shall strive to provide qualified catechists 
of both sexes to assist the pastors and give religious instruction in 
the parochial and public schools and in the remote places of the 
parish. Among these catechists first place shall be taken by 
those who have been enrolled in associations of Catholic Action. 
These associations have already performed many laudable ser- 
vices in this connection, and some of them have with excellent 
judgment commanded in their statutes that special lectures on 
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religion be given annually, which all members are bound to 
attend. 

Nor should the members of other Catholic associations and so- 
dalities neglect this duty, especially religious sodalities of either 
sex that are dedicated to the training of youth. In the above- 
mentioned Motu proprio, Orbem catholicum, His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, addressed these sodalities as follows: ‘We are also 
greatly desirous that in all the principal houses of religious so- 
dalities devoted to the training of youth schools should be opened, 
under the direction and guidance of the bishops, for selected 
adolescents of the two sexes, who shall be trained by a suitable 
curriculum of studies, and after their knowledge has been tested 
these shall be duly pronounced qualified to obtain the office of 
teaching Christian Doctrine and sacred and_ ecclesiastical 
history.” This aim will be attained if in Catholic schools and 
colleges religious instruction shall hold the principal place (as 
reason itself suggests and demands) among the subjects to be 
learned by children and adolescents, and if this instruction is 
given according to a suitable curriculum and method by priests 
who are skilled in teaching. 

If these means and activities are supplied, if to this task, than 
which there is none more holy or necessary, all whose duty it is 
will energetically and perseveringly direct their attention, we 
may entertain the justified hope that the Christian people, con- 
stantly guarded from the attacks of error by a holy and uncor- 
rupted doctrine, will stand forth as an acceptable pursuer of good 
works, and will attain those salutary effects which the Roman 
Pontiffs have repeatedly envisaged for the salvation of souls. 
Finally, with the approval of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, this 
Sacred Congregation commands the Bishops of the whole world 
that every five years (modifying in this respect the above-men- 
tioned Motu proprio, Orbem catholicum) they shall present an 
accurate report to this same Sacred Congregation regarding 
catechetical instruction in their dioceses according to the ques- 
tions which follow, and following the order laid down in Canon 
340, §2, of the Code of Canon Law with regard to the Report to 
be made by the Bishops on the state of the dioceses committed 
to them. 
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Issued at Rome, on the Feast of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
January 12, 1935. 
LS. I. CARDINAL SERAFINI, Prefect. 
I. Bruno, Secretary. 


Questionnaire Regarding the Teaching of Christian Doctrine 


I. For CHILDREN 
(a) In the Parishes: 


Q. 1. What is the number of the children in the individual 
parishes, and how many of these attend catechetical instruction? 

Q. 2. What diligence do the pastors display in the fulfillment 
of their task of giving the children religious instruction, and what 
pastors neglect this duty? 

Q. 3. Have parochial schools been instituted in these same 
parishes? With what result, and what method do they follow in 
teaching Christian Doctrine? 

Q. 4. Do the priests and other clerics living within the terri- 
tory of the parish assist the pastor in teaching Christian Doctrine? 
In what way is this assistance given? Have any been negligent 
or recalcitrant? 

Q. 5. Do the religious of both sexes assist the pastor in teach- 
ing Catechism to the children? Have any shown themselves 
negligent or recalcitrant? 

Q. 6. Has the Sodality of Christian Doctrine been established 
in the separate parishes, and in what way does it codperate with 
the pastor in teaching Christian Doctrine to the children? 

Q. 7. Do other sodalities of the laity, especially of Catholic 
Action, assist the pastor in this same duty? 

Q. 8. Has a Catechetical Bureau (Officium catechisticum) or 
some similar institute been established in the diocese, or is it 
possible to establish such? 

Q. 9. Is a Catechetical Day celebrated? In what manner? 

Q. 10. Are catechetical meetings (coetus catechistict) held? 
With what fruits? Are other conventions for religion schools 
held? 

Q. 11. Are any means employed to stimulate both parents 
and children, so that the latter will attend the parish catechism 
class? What means are employed? 
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Q. 12. Is there anything that interferes with the more abun- 
dant fruits of the teaching of Christian Doctrine? What abuses 
have crept in, and what means are being employed, or may be 
employed, to remove them? 


(b) In Catholic Schools and Colleges: 

Q. 13. How many Catholic schools and colleges for boys and 
girls, especially of recent institution, are under the direction of the 
secular or regular clergy or of Religious Sisters? 

Q. 14. How many pupils are there, day and boarders, in the 
individual Catholic schools and colleges? 

Q. 15. How often during the week, and by what method and 
with what results, is religious instruction given in these schools? 

Q. 16. How could this instruction be more efficaciously and 
usefully promoted? 


(c) In the Public Schools: 
Q. 17. Is Christian Doctrine being taught in the public 
schools? In what schools, and with what success? 
Q. 18. Is the religious instruction subject to the authority 


and inspection of the Church? In what way and in what public 
schools? 

Q. 19. In what public schools, and for what reason, is Chris- 
tian Doctrine not taught? How is the religious instruction of the 
pupils of these schools being provided for? 

Q. 20. Are any means employed, or can there be, to secure 
that Christian Doctrine be taught in the public schools? 


II. For ADULTS. 

Q. 21. Besides the usual homily, is any catechetical instruc- 
tion being given by the pastors toadults? When is this instruc- 
tion given? 

Q. 22. With what diligence, by what method, and at what 
time do the pastors fulfill this duty? 

Q. 23. Do the faithful attend religious instruction in the in- 
dividual parishes, and with what results? 

Q. 24. In view of the circumstances of the time and place, 
what means are considered most suitable for securing the more 
fruitful religious instruction of adults? (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 
145-154). 
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Canonization of Blessed Thomas More and John Fisher 

The cause of canonization of the two English martyrs who 
suffered in the reign of King Henry VIII has been concluded. The 
last issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (April 5, 1935) recounts 
what was done concerning the cause in the Public Consistory 
held on April 1, at which solemn meeting of the Cardinals the 
Holy Father expressed his happiness over the conclusion of the 
process and pointed out that these two men deserved to be 
honored by the Roman Pontiff because they had died in testi- 
mony of their faith in the primacy of the See of St. Peter. At the 
Public Consistory on April 4 the summary of the acts leading to 
the canonization was read, and May 9 was appointed for the 
Semi-public Consistory in which the Cardinals, Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and Abbots were to vote on the canonization. 
The press records that on that day a unanimous vote in favor of 
the canonization was cast. 


Missionary College of St. Basil for the Oriental Church 


The Basilian Monks of Cryptoferrata who follow the Oriental 
Rite had a house in the City of Rome from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to the year 1870. That house is to be given 
back to the Order of St. Basil, and is to be used for the training of 
missionaries for the Oriental Church (Sacred Congregation of the 
Oriental Church, January 30, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 144). 


Scapular Medal Extended to Catholics of All Oriental Rites 


At the request of the Apostolic Visitor of the Byzantine-Slavic 
Rite in Poland, Pope Pius XI grants all Oriental Rites the con- 
cession made for Catholics of the Latin Rite to substitute a scapu- 
lar medal in place of the scapular, and in addition grants them per- 
mission to be received into the confraternity of the scapular with 
the medal, so that they need not be received by the imposition of 
the scapular, as is required for Catholics of the Latin Rite (Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, March 25, 1935; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, X XVII, 145). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of August 


The Pastor and Parent Education 
By EpcarR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., P#.D., S.T.L. 


(E1cHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


“For the love of Our Lord Jesus Christ, We implore pastors of souls, 
by every means in their power, by instructions and catechisms, by word 
of mouth and written articles widely distributed, to warn Christian 
parents of their grave obligations. And this should be done not in a 
merely theoretical and general way, but with practical and specific applica- 
tion to the various responsibilities of parents touching the religious, moral 
and civil training of their children, and with indication of the methods best 
adapted to make their training effective, supposing always the influence of 
their own exemplary lives.” 


This declaration of Pius XI on the subject of parent education is 
found in his Encyclical on Christian Education, and it may well be 
doubted whether in all the writings of His Holiness one can find any 
words more urgent and appealing. The entire statement is in reality a 
stirring call to action on the part of the two outstanding teaching bodies 
in the world—the fathers and mothers of Christian families and the 
members of the Catholic priesthood. The former he seeks to incite to 
a greater appreciation of their opportunities as educators of their 
children; the latter he urges to provide parents with the leadership and 
guidance necessary for the most effective fulfillment of their sacred 
duties within the home. 


The Parent, the Educator 


It is stating nothing new to say that the responsibility for the training 
of children rests primarily with parents. That has always been a com- 
monplace among Catholics down through the centuries. It has ever 
been an accepted principle with them that the family is the fundamental 
educational institution, and that the home must always stand preémi- 
nent in any Christian scheme of education. In recent years, however, 
there has been a tendency to drift away somewhat in practice from these 
basic traditional attitudes and to think of education primarily in terms of 
the school and other agencies. It was undoubtedly this fact that led 
the reigning Supreme Pontiff to call attention again to the age-old view 
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of the Church that the parent is the educator par excellence, and that the 
home is the school of schools. Referring in his Encyclical on Christian 
Education to the environment necessary for education, His Holiness 
insists that “‘the first natural and necessary element in this environ- 
ment...is the family, and this precisely because so ordained by the 
Creator Himself.’’ And he adds: “Accordingly that education, as a 
rule, will be more effective and lasting which is received in a well- 
ordered and well-disciplined Christian family.’’ No matter how neces- 
sary, therefore, our school system or other subsidiary agencies of in- 
struction may be in our complex civilization to-day, the fundamental 
principle must remain intact that the family is the primary educational 
institution and that all other media of education are only extensions of 
the home. 
Need for Preparation 


It goes without saying, however, that effective education, whether 
within or outside the home, demands able educators. If, then, the 
family is really to prove itself an influential agency for the training of 
children, the parent teachers within the family circle must be properly 
equipped for their tasks. They must be qualified teachers. It cannot 
be assumed, in other words, that a home, by the mere fact that it happens 
to be a home, will in some mysterious fashion prove itself an effective 
instrumentality for the proper training of children. It will prove such 
only when the parents therein are prepared for their tasks. 

Pius XI not only recognizes this latter fact but also very definitely 
calls attention toit. In words that are unmistakably clear he condemns 
the lack of preparation on the part of modern parents for the successful 
fulfillment of their obligations towards their children. ‘We wish,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to call your attention in a special manner to the present-day la- 
mentable decline in family education. The offices and professions of a 
transitory and earthly life, which are certainly of far less importance, 
are prepared for by long and careful study; whereas for the fundamental 
duty and obligation of educating their children many parents have little 
or no preparation, immersed as they are in temporal cares.” 

Fortunately, there is on hand to-day a great fund of new knowledge 
with which the parent can equip himself for his tasks of child training. 
A whole host of scientists—psychologists, sociologists, nutritionists, 
physicians, biologists, and geneticists—have during the past decade or 
two centered their attention upon the study of the child, and not without 
very appreciable results. The all-important point now is that their 
findings be popularized—that they be brought to the attention of the 
average parent, and that the latter make use of them. It is precisely 
this that the parent education movement seeks to accomplish. In so 
far as Catholics are concerned, it seems definitely the mind of Pius XI 
that the priest should in this matter assume the leadership. 
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Scope of the Parent Education Movement 


In scope the parent education movement is very extensive—indeed, 
all-embracing. It reaches out to all the varied phases of child care and 
training, the physical, the mental and moral, the emotional, the social 
and religious. Only a few points can be briefly touched upon here by 
way of example. In every instance it is to be emphasized that early 
training is highly essential. ‘‘Childhood shows the man as morning 
shows the day.” 

Physical Care of the Child.—There is, for example, the matter of the 
child’s health and of his physical care and development. Here as in 
other fields of child training the mere fact of parenthood is far from being 
a sufficient guide. Anyone having even the slightest conception of the 
many and subtle dangers that threaten the physical well-being of 
children during the early years of life, must admit that instinctive love 
and parental concern are anything but adequate substitutes for sound 
knowledge and expert direction in matters of child health. Yet, our 
high morbidity and mortality rates among children strongly suggest 
that only too many parents still place more reliance upon the former 
than upon the latter. Needless to add, the pastor may very fittingly 
concern himself regarding child health. The Church has always been 
interested in the promotion of good physical health. She realizes that 
there is frequently not a little relation between sound health and sound 
morality, between proper physical growth and wholesome character de- 
velopment. Nor is she unmindful of the future destiny of the human 
body. 

Social Training.—Highly important also in the field of child training 
is the socialization of the little one, the process by which he is prepared 
for his future relations with his fellow-men. Those who have given the 
matter any thought whatever fully realize that it is anything but a simple 
matter to develop in a child a pleasing personality or a thoroughly 
socialized and upright character. Indeed, it isa task that is fraught with 
many and serious difficulties. It is an undertaking that only a trained 
and informed parenthood can expect to carry through successfully. 
Blind impulse and parental concern will avail little here. Keen insight 
and sound knowledge are necessary. There are literally dozens of un- 
social and even antisocial traits—envy, jealousy, anger, deception, 
unkindness, and the like—that will crop out and develop in a child to 
his own detriment and that of society, if every intelligent effort is not 
made to prevent their growth. 

1 The social training of the child cannot be reduced entirely to rule-of-thumb 
methods. Yet, certain guiding principles can be laid down for the guidance of 
ow gs peacemaaes might be listed by way of example (cfr. ‘‘Parent and Child,” 


(1) As few commands as possible should be given to children. Over-correction 
and domination are naturally resented by the child, as they are by the adult. 
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Religious Training.—Above all, when it comes to the important task 
of training their offspring in religion will special preparation on the part 
of parents be richly rewarded. The home carries with it very peculiar 
advantages for the religious education of the children. Particularly is 
this true with regard to the little ones of pre-school age. There is prac- 
tically no limit to the possibilities for good on the part of parent educa- 
tors in this all-important field. Religious instruction within the home is 
associated with the sacred sentiments of the child’s love for his father 
and mother. This alone makes the truth appeal more and exert a more 
lasting influence than when coming from any preceptor outside of the 
home. Then, too, the early impressions of the child exert an altogether 
disproportionate influence on the whole course of his later life. Happy 
the little one, therefore, in whose mind the truths of religion are mingled 
with his earliest recollections! Fortunate the child whose parents know 
how to make the most of his early years of tender youth! 


Catholic Interest 


Happily there is considerable evidence of a growing spirit of interest 
in parent education on the part of Catholics to-day. Several organiza- 
tions are giving the subject very special attention. The Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life is making the promotion of a parent education 
movement among Catholics one of its outstanding activities. The 
Family Life Section of the N.C.W.C.’s Social Action Department is 
also devoting its energies in great measure to this same cause. Special 
courses on the subject are being rapidly introduced into our Catholic 
colleges. A suitable Catholic literature is being developed. 

What is perhaps most needed at present, however, is the development 
of an enthusiastic and active interest on the part of present-day fathers 


(2) A child’s attention should be secured before a command is given him. An 
order shouted haphazardly at a little one who is all preoccupied with some playful 
activity that is almost as serious as a matter of life and death to him will likely be 
but dimly recognized and but little heeded. For real coédperation attention is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

(3) Commands given a child should be followed up; that is, parents should let 
it be known firmly and pleasantly that they unfailingly expect obedience. Other- 
wise all discipline will be speedily undermined. 

(4) It is poor policy to bribe a child. He will likely capitalize his disobedience 
by holding out for a greater bribe the next time. If given a penny to behave to-day, 
he will likely expect another, or two, to heed your orders to-morrow. 

(5) Parents should not expect the impossible of a child. If their commands are 
reasonable, obedience will be fairly easy on the part of the little one. 

(6) Nota few parents incessantly make use of threats in order to gain obedience. 
Such a habit ordinarily results either in a hampering fear and timidity on the part of 
the child or in a realization that the commands of the parent are futile and their 
observance or non-observance a matter of trivial importance. 

(7) It is particularly worthy of note that once a child has lost confidence in his 
parents because of deception or other cause, it will be restored only with the greatest 
difficulty. Hence the unreasonableness of deceiving children in order to gain obedi- 


ence. 

(8) One should be just in dealing with children. In adults the imposition of an 
unjust command leaves an ugly scar, if not even a festering wound; in children it at 
least lessens their respect for and their confidence in their parents. 
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and mothers. In other words, parental rather than pre-parental train- 
ing is the immediate need. And it is particularly in this connection 
that we see the need for leadership on the part of the “pastor of souls.” 


The Pastor’s Role in the Movement 


What can he do? Certainly the least is to keep a supply of suitable 
booklets on the church pamphlet rack, and occasionally call the attention 
of his parishioners tothem. There is little question that with the proper 
types of literature placed within their reach parents can do much to in- 
form themselves regarding the various phases of child care and training. 
Much more would be accomplished by the pastor, however, if he took 
the pains thoroughly to familiarize himself with the far-flung field of 
modern child study, and then brought the results of his studies directly 
to the fathers and mothers of his flock. Not a little could be accom- 
plished through Sunday sermons, perhaps even more through addresses 
to particular groups. But for really systematic preparation on the part 
of parents perhaps the adult study club, now rapidly growing in popu- 
larity, is the most promising instrument. Literally hundreds of these 
clubs have been conducted with gratifying results. In one diocese, for 
instance, a large number of them have carried on a carefully prepared 
program of parent education under the direction of the diocesan super- 
intendent of schools. In another, even a larger number were estab- 
lished under the immediate supervision of the Ordinary. In both in- 
stances the pastors gave their heartiest approval to the work and also 
took an active part in the undertaking. Therefore, there is no longer 
here a question of experimentation. The study club has shown itself 
a very effective instrument for the promotion of parent education pro- 
grams. 

Still other ways and means of furthering this vital movement can 
readily be found. Indeed, there is almost an endless variety of them. 
No pastor need be at a loss for a suitable medium for carrying on tbe 
work. Nor need he be handicapped for want of a suitable literature’. 
Perhaps the chief weakness that he will have to contend with at present 
is a lack of competent leadership. Indeed, in not a few instances he will 
have to supply that himself. But after all, is that not precisely what 


2 Among popular booklets now available are the following: (1) Some Guidin 
ag for Parents; (2) Parent and Child; (3) Concerning Your Children; (5 
The Parent-Educator (three volumes). Copies of these may be procured through the 
Family Life Section of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Parent and Child 
may also be obtained through the Paulist Press, and The Parent-Educator through 
the St. Anthony’s Guild, at Paterson, New Jersey. For more extensive reading there 
is the recent volume, Parent and Child (D. Appleton-Century Company) and the 
earlier one, You and Your Children (by Benziger Brothers). The Catholic Family 
Monthly (Sunday Visitor Press), which serves as the official organ of the Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, contains regularly articles on various phases of child care 
ee — It may be orderedi n lots for parishes or in single copies for individual 
‘amilies. 
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Pius XI has urged upon him? What if every spiritual leader would re- 
spond wholeheartedly to this particular call to action on the part of His 
Holiness? What if every pastor of souls would place himself in the 
vanguard in this work and assiduously point the way to the members of 
his flock? There would undoubtedly spring up a vast and determined 
crusade to bring the home back again into its own and tc reinstate the 
domestic hearth once more as the primary educational institution, the 
school of schools. What benefits would not such a development bring 
to both Church and State! What ' iessings would not result to the in- 
dividual and to society! 


Sermon Outline 


“Suffer the little children to come unto Me’”’ (Mark, x. 14). 

By these singularly touching words Christ showed His special tender- 
ness and affection for children. It is particularly to parents that His 
injunction, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me,” applies. But 
they are not only to suffer their children to come to Christ; they are to 
point the way, they are to lead them to Him. Such is the extraordinary 
privilege of parents. Such, too, is their sacred duty. Well indeed, then, 
may Catholic fathers and mothers meditate upon that sublime expres- 
sion of love of Our Lord, who, identifying Himself with children, said: 
“Whosoever shall receive one such child as this in My name, receiveth 
Me” (Mark, ix. 36)! 

The supreme importance of the child’s education follows from the 
fact that it makes upon the soul the first, the most powerful and lasting, 
impressions for life. Hence with the best of reason did St. John Chrys- 
ostom ask: ‘“‘What greater work is there than training the mind and form- 
ing the habits of the young?’ There is no greater or more important 
field for Catholic Action for parents than that which consists in the train- 
ing of their little ones. 

The religious training of the child ranks first in importance. How- 
ever, no phase of training must be neglected. 

Preparation for the parental task of child training is essential. Mere 
parental instinct is not sufficient. 

A great abundance of new information regarding the various problems 
of child care and training is on hand to-day. Parents should familiarize 
themselves with it. They should identify themselves with Catholic 
organizations that are interested in promoting parent education. They 
should read, and even carefully study, the Catholic literature that is 
to be had on the subject. They should, wherever feasible, promote 
study clubs devoted to parental training. 
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Selecting the School 
By Francis M. Crow.ey, A.M., Px.D. 


(NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


The day of amassing forti‘nes through natural monopolies is drawing 
to a close. Men will unquestionably continue to accumulate wealth in 
trade and in speculation, but the . pportunities for achieving success in 
most fields are no longer affected by accident or chance. Special quali- 
fication is the cry of the hour, but it must be train ng that has more and 
more fundamental learning as a background. «he various fields in 
which mankind’s energies are employed have become more and more 
complex in organization as the years have progressed. The tremen- 
dous expansion that farming, mining, forestry, trade and finance, 
manufacture and transportation, and the sciences on which they are 
founded, have experienced during the past fifty years, calls for a deeper 
understanding of organization and a more accurate and specialized 
knowledge of the processes employed than was heretofore requisite for 
success in these fields of endeavor. A higher education is a practical 
guarantee of success and leadership. A high school education should be 
at least the minimum. 


Religious Obligations of Parents 


The mind of the Church is well known with regard to the duties of 
Catholics in matters of education. The Decrees of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore are binding in conscience: the Catholic child must 
attend the Catholic school. The Catholic school, be it elementary 
school or university, transmits to oncoming generations the saving 
principles of Jesus Christ, the precious heritage of Catholic youth. It 
is understood that the child has been educated in a Catholic elementary 
school, since non-Catholic, neutral or mixed schools are forbidden. In 
certain sections of the country, due to the lack of facilities under Catho- 
lic auspices, universal secondary education and the increasing emphasis 
on the need for higher education leave no choice to the Catholic parent. 
The law of the State must be complied with: the student must be kept 
in school until he reaches a certain age. Economic conditions forbid 
the enrolment of the student in some distant Catholic institution. The 
paramount importance of adequate religious instruction for such stu- 
dents is evident. The parents are blameless; but their duties should be 
clearly outlined to them so that every precaution will be taken to safe- 
guard the religious welfare of their offspring. But there are Catholic 
parents who select the secular institution even when a Catholic institu- 
tion can offer the same or a better instructional program. They fail to 
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realize that they are in conscience bound to place their children in an 
institution where high moral and ethical standards will prevail. They 
should be admonished and informed of the mind of the Church, until 
they come to see that social prestige is not valid currency in terms of 
eternal values. 


Factors Involved in Selecting a School 


Some factors involved in the problem of selecting the school are so 
intangible as to make it difficult to predict how they will influence 
parents. Although the religious element will be uppermost in the mind 
of the true Catholic parent, the economic factor will play a large part 
in any decision. Even in the secondary school level, scholarship aids, 
opportunities for self-help, length of stay in school, etc., influence par- 
ents, since most of our institutions are supported by the income from 
tuition. The student’s mental, physical, and social equipment affects 
the choice. The cultural aspirations of the parents and the student, 
the traditions of the race, family, and the locality, will influence the de- 
cision. It is difficult to single out any one of the foregoing, other than 
the religious element, and say with any degree of finality that it should 
be given first consideration. As we have pointed out, the element of 
choice is greater in the field of higher education. But we can select 
certain constant elements such as: (1) the Church requires attendance 
at a Catholic school; (2) the economic factor is important; (3) the 
professional or vocational interests of the student should be considered; 
(4) the adequacy of the offerings of institutions under consideration 
should be evaluated. Many other items could be added to the list of 
constants, but these at least are basic. 

Some educators claim that we do too much for the student in a finan- 
cial way; that is, that parents make too great a sacrifice in caring for 
the higher education of their offspring. Some also hold that institu- 
tions of higher education are offering too many aids tostudents, that a 
spirit of dependence is developed in them during college days which 
tends to develop the attitude that the world owes them a living after 
graduation. Granted that students are fully aware of the fact that a 
high school or college education constitutes a distinct privilege, every 
effort should be made by Catholic parents to provide opportunities for 
talented offspring. Funds can be provided through insurance plans, 
savings accounts, or a budget system. May the number of such pru- 
dent Catholic parents increase! Many diocesan high schools make it 
possible for students to secure free secondary education under Catholic 
auspices. The publications of the United States Office of Education 
provide full information on tuition fees, scholarships, and opportunities 
for part-time employment. It is an invariable rule that the larger the 
school, the greater the number of opportunities of this character. 
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Mistakes to Be Guarded Against 


Parents should be warned about vocational or professional misfits, 
Only too often the glamour of a profession appeals to a student: he 
knows nothing of its requirements and of his own incapacity to meet 
them. At times they are swayed unduly in their decisions by admira- 
tion for a given individual who typifies the best in a vocation or a pro- 
fession. Again, inordinate ambition may lead many astray, or mere 
propinquity may be responsible for wrong decisions. Under-estimation 
of ability and fear of failure may call for encouragement and direction. 
In other words, the task of selecting a school implies that complete in- 
formation on the requirements of an occupation or a profession has been 
placed at the disposal of the student, and that he has profited by the 
unbiased counsels of a person with successful experience in the field of 
work under consideration. Interest and opportunity are not the only 
requisites. Ability and the ultimate benefit to be secured for the in- 
dividual, the family, society and the Church should also be considered. 
The zealous pastor or priest can render signal service in his disinterested 
efforts to guide youth towards the best institution and the proper career. 

Students on entering life should know what the demands of life are, 
and should be equipped to meet them. If not, they are liable to feel 
that devotion to the cause of culture or education has cheated them of 
the opportunity to make a living. This does not mean that we would 
exalt vocational training or belittle the cultural phases of the program, 
but we do feel that the student should have some “marketable’’ skill 
when he graduates. Thousands of students in public high schools and 
in secular colleges and universities are there because they are unable to 
secure the type of vocational or professional training they need under 
Catholic auspices. Parents of such students should be urged to take a 
personal interest in their religious instruction, and to select those insti- 
tutions which will provide the necessary safeguards for their moral 
welfare. Students obliged to attend technological schools and other 
professional schools such as dentistry, law, medicine, etc., might be per- 
suaded to take the required two years of pre-professional training in a 
Catholic institution. In this way it would be possible to offset to some 
extent the detrimental effects of an education secured under secular 
auspices. 


Extreme Specialization Inadvisable 


Extreme specialization tends to produce insularity of thought and lack 
of mental elasticity, due in large part to the lack of a proper educational 
background. A doctor, a lawyer, or a dentist holding a baccalaureate 
degree which represents a liberal education, is surely a better profes- 
sional man because of the longer period of training. It is true that a 
liberal education as such does not fit a student for any special employ- 
ment or profession, but it does give him a general, vigorous and rounded 
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development that will enable him to cope with every emergency. It 
gives him adaptability, steadiness of judgment, resourcefulness, fineness 
of perception, and a true outlook in life. It makes a man self-sufficient 
in the sense that he can find a source of happiness within himself, for 
all his God-given faculties have been developed harmoniously and gradu- 
ally until he has reached the full measure of culture of which he is 
capable. His life will not be eked out in the narrow confines of any 
special sphere, for all the masters of all the ages are at his command to 
draw on for solace, inspiration and encouragement. It makes him 
doubly happy in that he knows what genuine success and true happiness 
in life mean. He is a philosopher to that degree at least, and thus a 
possible apostle of Catholic Action. Philosophy and religion are found 
in the curriculum of every Catholic liberal arts college. 


Full Information Should Precede Choice 


In order to reach a proper decision full information is needed. A sur- 
vey of local institutions and others with national reputations will bring 
to light details on the offerings in various fields. Diocesan papers and 
Catholic periodicals provide information through the advertisements of 
academies, colleges and universities. School officials are only too will- 
ing to supply catalogs on the receipt of a postcard. Alumni or alumnze 
of Catholic institutions will gladly secure bulletins or detailed reports 
on facilities available in any given field. The N.C.W.C. Department 
of Education and standard reference works, such as ‘““American Univer- 
sities and Colleges,’ provide outlines covering the offerings of any single 
institution or the institutions in any given locality. In selecting a high 
school or academy the parent should bear in mind that its offerings 
should make it possible for his child to comply with the entrance re- 
quirements of the college which he may enter after graduation. The 
ability of the student to meet the entrance requirements of the college 
which he has selected should be determined just as soon as information 
is available. The parent in selecting a school will consider the variety 
and richness of the programs offered, the rate of tuition, number of fees, 
and the character of supervision provided for the student’s off-campus 
activities. Again there will be the question of size, location, distance, 
rating by standardizing agencies, recognition by professional schools, 
and provision for the physical welfare of the student. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to point out that the chief factor in influencing the decision 
should be the scholastic standing of the institution, granted that the 
courses offered meet the professional or vocational demands of the stu- 
dent. Secondary schools, colleges or universities operated by a Re- 
ligious Order are organized on practically the same basis in every section 
of the country. Due to this fact there is little advantage gained through 
sending students to some distant institution to secure advanced training. 
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Some feel that the severance of home ties weakens or destroys the stu- 
dent’s devotion to the family, and makes him esteem lightly the sacri- 
fices made to provide for his education. Alumni or alumnz of an in- 
stitution are often torn by the desire to send their offspring to their 
Alma Mater. All things else being equal, the student will benefit much 
more by securing his training in a local institution so as to conserve and 
strengthen home ties during school days. 


Sermon Outline 


Because of changed economic conditions, success in the future will 
not be so often the result of chance or accident. Special qualification 
is the cry of the hour. Hence, the increased importance of higher 
education. 

The mind of the Church on the duty of Catholics in the matter of 
education is well known. However, in certain parts of the country 
Catholic higher education is not available, and special provision for 
the religious instruction of Catholic students will be necessary in such 
places. Some Catholics, unfortunately, select a secular institution 
even where a Catholic school can offer the same or a better instructional 
program. 

The two chief factors involved in the selection of a college are the 
religious and the economic. Besides, there are the professional or 
vocational interests of the students and the adequacy of the scholastic 
offerings of the institutions. 

Parents should be warned against vocational and professional misfits. 
Their decision should not be swayed by admiration of some successful 
individual or by excessive ambition for their children. Careful con- 
sideration of the ability of the students, of the demands involved and 
of the benefits of the career selected should alone be decisive. In this 
connection pastors can render a signal service by their disinterested 
advice. 

Extreme specialization is highly inadvisable as tending to produce 
insularity of thought and lack of mental elasticity. 

Full information regarding the available institutions and their scho- 
lastic offerings should always precede a choice. 





Teamwork between Home and School 
By Fe.rx M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Pu.D., Litt.D. 


(TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


It has been estimated that we spend annually $75,000,000 on our 
Catholic schools in the United States. I sometimes wonder whether 
we are getting our money’s worth out of our schools. You all will prob- 
ably know some graduates of our Catholic schools and colleges who are 
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a disgrace to the Church. There are graduates of our Catholic schools 
and colleges who are public sinners, who are guilty of the gross vices of 
the children of the world—drunkenness, divorce, dishonesty in business 
affairs, graft in public office. Have we not all blushed for shame when 
the newspapers gloated over the fact that the principals in a divorce 
case or in a murder trial were Catholics and graduates of Catholic 
schools? What answer did you give when our enemies pointed the fin- 
ger of scorn at these products of our Catholic schools and challenged 
you: “Why do you Catholic people bleed yourselves for the cause of 
Catholic schools? If these are the fruits of Catholic schooling, would it 
not be wise to invest your hard-earned money in a more profitable enter- 
prise?” 
Why the Failures of Catholic Education 


I admit it is not easy to fix the blame for the failures of Catholic edu- 
cation. The situation is too complex to admit of a simple solution. 
But, to be fair to our Catholic schools, we must first settle this question: 
“Is the school really the most important factor in the education of a 
child?” In answering this question you must remember that the pupil 
is in the school for only a small fraction of his time. Out of the 180,000 
hours between birth and the age of legal maturity, the child spends an 
average of only 7,000 hours in school. That is to say, the child spends 
on an average less than 4 per cent of his time in school and the other 96 
per cent he spends at home or in the environment of the home. The 
home, moreover, has charge of the child for six or seven years before the 
school is ever given an opportunity to influence him. Consequently, 
it is obvious that the home has far and away the advantage of the school 
in shaping the lives of the young. Hence we realize that, no matter how 
efficient our Catholic schools may be, our children can never be fully and 
rightly educated until the homes do their part intelligently and faithfully. 
The teacher can never make up for what the parents have neglected to 
do. 


The Catholic Home—Our Foremost Educational Agency 


Parents, and especially mothers, should never forget that they are the 
senior members in the firm of Home, School & Co. One good mother is 
worth a hundred schoolmasters. Even the pastor is struggling against 
overwhelming odds if he has not the mothers codperating with him. The 
Spanish proverb is right in saying: “‘An ounce of mother is worth a 
pound of clergy.”’ A learned hagiographer makes the statement that 
St. Wenceslaus is the only Saint on record with a bad mother, clearly 
reminding us that it is only a good mother who may expect to bring up a 
worthy son or daughter. The ideal situation obtains where the father 
is exercising his prerogative as the priest of the home, with the mother 
acting her part of the guardian angel of the family circle. Such a 
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father’s word is rightly law for the whole household, since both by pre- 
cept and example he is in full accord with God’s holy will. And the 
mother by her persuasive charm and holy living makes the family circle 
reminiscent of the life of the Family of Nazareth. The instructions re- 
ceived at such a mother’s knee and the father’s lessons, together with the 
pious and sweet souvenirs of the fireside, will never be effaced entirely 
from the soul of the child. In the case of that child the dominant home 
influence was not the kind of instruction received directly from his 
parents, but the indirect instruction he got from his father’s and mother’s 
own life attitudes. Children do not learn much from copy-book max- 
ims. They learn more from example. They do not learn nearly so 
much from what their parents tell them as from the way they see their 
parents behave. 


The Child’s Worst Enemy 


An American philosopher has said: “If you wish to teach morality, 
you must begin with the grandmother.’ We are usually too late to 
train the grandmother, but we may see a great deal of the father and 
mother of the child. And to succeed in the stupendous task of training 
the child, priests and teachers must see a good deal of the child’s parents. 
At best, the pupils are in the hands of the School Sister but a few hours 
of the day, and then on only five days of the week, and at most only ten 
months of a very few years of the child’s life. Consequently, if the 
teacher would succeed in her efforts, she must secure the codperation of 
the parents, and that means in most cases she must educate the fathers 
and mothers for their part of the task. It was an English bishop who 
declared it to be only too true in many cases that, from the viewpoint 
of Catholic education, the child’s worst enemy is his parent. There are 
fathers and mothers so shortsighted as to believe they have done their 
full duty when they send their children to Catholic schools, and then 
think they have no further responsibility towards them. Here one 
might recall the story of the cuckoo who laid an egg in a thrush’s nest, 
and afterwards complained that the young bird was not getting on very 
well with his singing. But the situation is often worse when we actually 
find the home undoing all that the Catholic school is trying to build up. 
Shall we then blame the Catholic school for failures when the teachers 
have never been given a fair chance to impart a Catholic education to 
their pupils? 

Practice versus Theory 


We may take for granted that, when our Catholic people spend an- 
nually $75,000,000 on our school system, they believe in the work of the 
Catholic school. But to get our money’s worth out of our Catholic 
school system we must see that there be team-work between the school 
and the home. It would be folly to spend $75,000,000 for keeping up 
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the institution that has the child for 4 per cent of his time, if we did not 
see that the home, which has the child for the other 96 per cent of his 
time, must pull in the same direction as the school. Is it not true that 
the school can furnish little more than the theory, while the home must 
furnish the practice of the theory? Now, unless the practice of the home 
is in agreement with the theory of the school, the bome will undo the 
work of the school. The school is often accused of having failed in its 
task, whereas it is frequently the home that destroys all that the teach- 
ers in the school have laboriously built up. 

In many homes the inspiration and doctrine given to the children at 
school is not only not enforced, but ridiculed and held in contempt. 
Principles and models of action are encouraged which are directly op- 
posed to what a child has learned while under the care of the Catholic 
teacher. What is the result of this twofold standard, presented almost 
daily to the impressionable character of young people? They will be 
apt to follow the example, and to adopt the views, of their elders at 
home. After all, the youth understands quite well that it is not the 
school but the home, where father and mother and friends and neighbors 
meet, which really counts. In the minds of the young it is the home, 
and not the school, that presents a sample of what goes on in the great 
world all around. The child looks upon the school merely as an episode, 
something to get through with as soon as possible, in order to start “‘real 
life.” The school is often regarded as a necessary evil which must be 
encountered before one can achieve the great privilege of living at large 
in the world, free from lessons and odious teachers. 


The Twofold Standard 


Some examples will show how often the teaching and the example of 
the home run counter to the ideals of the Catholic school. In the very 
first grade of the Catholic school the child is taught the end and purpose 
of his existence. The first lesson of the Catechism informs him that he 
is not created merely for this life, but ‘“‘to know, love and serve God, and 
to save his immortal soul.’”’ At home he hears an entirely different doc- 
trine. The gospel of success is the most frequent theme of conversa- 
tion. The neighbor’s son, though he be a scamp, is lauded because “‘he 
has made good” and earns a large salary. This is the topic of conversa- 
tion morning, noon, and night. To his father the one big thing in life 
would seem to be the making of money. The mother, too, cultivates 
the acquaintance of those who have the richest purses. The poor are 
referred to contemptuously. How much will be left in the child’s mind 
of “the first lesson of the Catechism’’? 

The teacher in the Catholic schoolroom often mentions the need of 
self-restraint and Christian mortification. She tries to train the child 
even at an early age to adopt some practices of this virtue, advising him 
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to abstain from candy and the movies during Lent and to donate some 
of his spending money for the missions. Fortunate the child who finds 
this doctrine practised at home. This doctrine was practised in the 
home of Joel Chandler Harris. Mr. Harris always kept on the table in 
his Atlanta home a ‘“‘grumble box’”’ with the injunction that ‘whoever 
grumbles must place a copper in the box.” 


The Worship of Pleasure 


However, too many Catholics are moral weaklings because during the 
formative years of their childhood and adolescence they were never 
compelled to do what was hard. This weak and flabby Catholicity is 
developed in too many of our homes to-day. This is true of all homes 
where the parents have not the courage to demand of themselves and 
their children the performance of duties that go against the grain. It 
would be asking too much of human nature to rise a bit earlier on a week- 
day to attend Mass. ‘“‘Get the most out of life,” is the slogan adopted 
by young and old. ‘We are young only once” and “youth must have 
its fling’—such are the principles quoted and practised by molly- 
coddling parents. There is no thought of attending the special services 
during Lent—that would require too much of a hardship. “Let the 
people next door go; they are pious.’”’ Instead, young and old attend 
the movies even during the season of penance. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the child of such a home will 
think of penance or of imitating the Saints who were models of self- 
denial. How could we expect him to take seriously the instruction of 
Christ about carrying our cross daily and following Him? Will he ever 
be able to brave the jeers of the crowd, to be not only a man in the world 
but a man against the world? 

Knowing the influence of our environment, the Sisters in the Catholic 
school furnish the schoolroom with a crucifix, pictures of the Saints, and 
religious mottoes. Blessed the child whose home breathes the same 
atmosphere, with the crucifix occupying the place of honor and Our 
Lady receiving the recognition that belongs to the greatest woman of 
all time. 

Pagan Atmosphere 


But what will be the influence upon the child if in his own home he 
finds worldliness written all over the walls, if a movie actress in life-size 
figure occupies the center of the parlor, because this divorcée of Holly- 
wood happens to be the idol of the mother or thefather. Yes, the crucifix 
may be found somewhere in the house—perhaps, in some corner of a 
bedroom upstairs or hidden away with the sick-call outfit; and all the 
pictures of the Saints have been relegated to the attic or to the lumber- 
room. Of course, these pious articles could not be tolerated in the par- 
lor, for visitors might then discover that the home is Catholic. Will 
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the child from this home not grow up into the type of weak-kneed Catho- 
lic who is continually apologizing for his Catholicity and who would 
never dare profess his faith publicly or at a sacrifice? To the child 
brought up in such a worldly and pagan atmosphere the school with its 
reminders of Christ and the Blessed Virgin is hopelessly “‘out of date.” 


Family Prayers 


Another duty preached and practised by the Catholic school is that 
of public prayer to express the honor due to God our Father and Creator. 
All is well if that duty is also practised at home. I recall the practice 
of a doctor who not only has prayers said at his home before and after 
meals, but who also has the family say the Rosary in common after 
dinner, and only after this common prayer are the grown-up sons and 
daughters free to look after their social obligations. However, in too 
many American homes our Catholic children never see their parents 
pray, never see them even bless themselves. The parents of such 
children make an eight-day clock of their religion: they wind it up on 
Sunday morning and pay no heed to it for the rest of the week. In such 
homes the children will never witness the best kind of religion—week- 
day religion. Is it not inevitable that the children brought up in such a 
home will never get the habit of prayer, will conclude that prayer is for 
priests and nuns only, but has no place in the lives of those who do the 
work of the world? 

The Catholic school fosters a taste for good reading. The teachers 
stock the school library with Catholic books, and impress upon the 
children the duty of reading the diocesan paper and Catholic magazines. 
Again, fortunate the child who finds the home carrying out this lesson 
of the school. However, would not the very fact of its being Catholic 
prove a stigma that would proscribe the book or magazine from many 
homes of our Catholic people? Such literature is considered pietistic, 
wishy-washy, and not piquant enough for our present-day readers. In- 
stead, the tabloid and the latest sex novel are devoured by young and 
old in such homes. Who will be the ideal of the children reared in those 
homes—the Blessed Virgin or the social light who has divorced five 
husbands and is now living with the sixth? But shall we blame the 
Catholic school for this perversion of moral taste? 

The school trains the pupils to beware of evil company, because it 
“corrupts good manners.”’ Yet, this lesson can be driven home only 
if the parents codperate. But what if the home-folk welcome chiefly 
those not of our Faith, or if they single out for special attention the 
apostate Catholics who have made a social success of life? Shall we 
blame the Catholic school if the children from such a home contract 
mixed marriages, or dash off to some Gretna Green to be married, or live 
in concubinage with a divorced man or woman? 
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*‘Doers of the Word, and Not Hearers Only’’ 


Thus, we see that many Catholic homes, instead of codperating with 
the teachings and the principles of the Catholic school, in various ways 
undo the work of our teachers. The very existence of this inconsistency 
between the doctrine of the school and the practice of the home is of it- 
self sufficient to cause untold harm to the impressionable mind of the 
child—and that precisely during the years when he should be trained 
for the grim battle of life in which he must engage as soon as he leaves 
the Catholic school. Nay, we may rightly contend that the child can- 
not even learn the lessons of our Holy Religion unless they be practised in 
the home. ‘No impression without correlative expression,’’ is a correct 
slogan in education. William James is right when he says: ‘The im- 
pression alone is insufficient, because it is the expression of it which 
deepens the knowledge. The expression is three times more valuable 
than the impression.”” Kant agrees with James: ‘The very best means 
of understanding is to perform.”’ But a greater than all these modern 
teachers has said plainly: ‘‘Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” “If you know these things, you shall be blessed if you do 
them.” 

Before parents will criticize our Catholic schools, they should ask 
themselves: “Have we given a fair trial to the system of character 
training of the Catholic school?”’ Have they given the principles taught 
in the Catholic schoolroom an opportunity to thrive in the family circle, 
instead of stifling them, ridiculing them, and opposing them by the 
shallow maxims of a selfish world which regards everything from the 
viewpoint of material success and sensual pleasure? 

Yes, you may believe in the abstract in God’s law. You may even 
preach Catholic principles to your children. But do you live those 
principles in your home? Your life is more potent in its influence than 
your words. You may say what you please, but before your children 
you thunder what you are. Or is it true that your child may justly 
say of you: ‘What you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what 
you say?” Parents whose lives are at variance with their instructions 
to their children may remember the fable of the crab. The “mother” 
crab was giving instructions to the young one, and said: ‘‘Now, my 
child, remember when you are walking you must always walk straight.”’ 
“Very well, mother,’ replied the young one, ‘‘you show me how to do 
it.’ You know the end of the story: the mother crab could not do it. 
No crab can walk straight. 

There are, of course, thousands of homes in our country where the 
parents enforce by precept and example the teachings imparted to their 
children in the Catholic school. It is from these homes that we receive 
the young men and young women who are the hope of the Church in 
America. 
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Need of a Closer Association between Home and School 


Enough has been said, I trust, to bring out the need for team-work be- 
tween the home and the school. We believe that both parents and 
teachers have the best interests of the children at heart. Do you not 
think that both parents and teachers would gain by a closer association? 
Let both parents and teachers meet often. The present time would seem 
opportune for inaugurating these meetings. Because of the depression 
the home is coming into its own, and is again a great deal more than 
merely a garage with a bedroom attached. 

The parent-teacher association functioning so well in several of our 
dioceses offers an excellent means for regular meetings of both fathers 
and mothers with the teachers of their children. If the parent-teacher 
association is conducted properly, parents will learn more about their 
duties from one of its meetings than from years of hearsay. One parent- 
teacher association furnished breakfast for the children, and was thus 
largely responsible for a 300 per cent increase in Daily Communion. 
Of course, even so excellent an institution as the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation may be abused. The association should never function pri- 
marily as a money-gathering agency, nor degenerate into a club of busy- 
bodies. ! 

Some parishes have found mother-meetings helpful in promoting 
coéperation with the school. Other schools have fixed days for the par- 
ents to visit the schoolroom. But no matter what the means, so long as 
they bring parents and teachers together frequently and regularly, we 
must welcome them as a help to bring about the codperation between 
home and school that is simply indispensable if our teachers are to train 
our children for citizenship of earth and prospective citizenship of 
heaven. 





Sermon Outline 


We are spending annually some $75,000,000 on our Catholic schools. 
Do the failures of Catholic education not prompt the question: ‘‘Are 
we getting our money’s worth out of our Catholic schools?” 

Who is chiefly responsible for both the successes and the failures of 
Catholic education? The home has the first and the larger opportunity, 
since it has the child first and retains control for a much longer period. 
Hence, to produce desirable results, the home must lay the foundation 
and coéperate with the school. To provide such a foundation and co- 
operation, the father must be the priest and the mother the guardian 
angel of the home. In such a home the child will be trained to practise 
the theory learned in school. The home and the school must uphold 
one and the same standard of Catholic living. Where the home wor- 

1 Literature and detailed information about Catholic parent-teacher associations 
will be furnished cheerfully by the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director of 


the Catholic Family Life Section, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ships pleasure and creates a pagan atmosphere, the influence is disas- 
trous. Family prayers, good reading, and wholesome companionship 
are required to carry out the Christian demand: “Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only.” 

The parent-teacher association and mother-meetings offer the oppor- 
tunity for bringing together the agencies that must codperate if Catholic 
education is to produce proper results for time and eternity. 





The Catholic Rural Apostolate 


By His EXcELLENCY, THE Most REVEREND Epwin V. O’Hara, D.D. 
(ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


To speak adequately of the Catholic Rural Apostolate would be prac- 
tically to trace the long history of Catholic Action through the cen- 
turies. It would certainly be to tell the story of the Benedictine monks 
for some centuries and to recount the organization of parishes from the 
third century on through the Middle Ages, for the organization of par- 
ishes was primarily a rural program to provide religious administration 
in sections remote from the seat of the bishop. A reminiscence of this 
development is still to be found in the title of ‘‘Rural Deans.” 

Such an account would also tell of the history of papal interest in 
agriculture for the past three centuries. There is in Rome the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, established chiefly through the initia- 
tive of an American citizen, David Lubin of California. The Institute, 
situated in the beautiful Borghese Gardens in Rome, houses a vast 
library of books, ancient and modern, on every phase of rural life. On 
the shelves of this library one finds evidence that the Church’s interest 
in agriculture is no recent development. During three hundred years, 
from the Pontificate of Pius V to that of Pius IX, there is a series of 
Papal Decrees affecting agriculture. Pius V issued a Motu proprio 
concerning ‘‘the noble art of agriculture,’ and there was made to Pius 
IX a report filling a large volume on the production of rice in Italy. By 
1718 the Sacred Congregation of the Rota had filled a large volume with 
its decisions, decrees and observations on agriculture. The great 
Canonist, Benedict XIV, issued a ‘‘Constitution” in 1751 compelling 
landlords to open their fields so that the poor might glean what had been 
left, and Pope Clement VIII in 1597 made it clear that in his view it was 
the avarice of the middlemen and not the judgment of God which was 
causing a grain shortage in the city. He considered it his duty to inter- 
vene for the sake of the poor, who were in a special manner his children. 


Interest of Church in Agriculture 


The historian, Johannes Janssen, in his “History of the German 
People,” observes that “among manual industries none stood higher in 
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the estimation of Canon Law than agriculture. It was looked upon as 
the mother and producer of all social organization and all culture, and 
consequently as the basis of national well-being. Canon Law exacted a 
special consideration for agriculture, and partly for this reason, that it 
tended in a higher degree than any other branch of labor to teach those 
who practise it godly fear and uprightness. The farmer, so it is written 
in ‘A Catholic Admonition,’ must in all things be protected and en- 
couraged, for all depend upon his labor from the emperor to the humblest 
of mankind, and his handiwork is in particular honorable and well- 
pleasing to God.” 

We need not insist here upon the social teachings of the Popes from 
Leo XIII to Pius XI on the importance of the principles of Catholic 
Rural Social Science, particularly in regard to three points: first, in 
wide diffusion of privately owned property in land; secondly, the owner- 
ship of land by those who operate it; and thirdly, the desirability of the 
family-sized farms as opposed to the large holdings on which farm 
laborers were little better than serfs. Against this evil of large holdings, 
St. Thomas Moore, whom we have just seen raised to our altars, 
fulminated in a celebrated passage in his “‘Utopia.’’ The rural problem 
of the past three hundred years centered in the encroachments of the 
large estates, reducing the tenants to beggary and destitution, and the 
story of Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village’’—“‘where wealth accumulates 
and men decay’’—could have been written of landlordism from Ireland 
to Sicily, from Estremadura in Spain to the Baltic, as well as throughout 
Central and Soutbern America. 


It cannot be doubted that the Social Encyclicals of Leo XIII have had 
a profound influence in the improvement of these conditions in the past 
half-century. In the “Life of Leo XIII’ by Edward Soderini, which has 
just come from the press, we read that from the earliest years of his 
Pontificate ‘‘it was a cherished idea of Leo XIII’s to which he frequently 
returned that priests, especially those living in the heart of the country, 
should make a serious study of the theory and practice of agriculture, of 
which he himself followed the progress with enthusiasm. The Pope,” 
continues Soderini, “liked to recall the important and beneficent con- 
tribution to agriculture throughout the centuries made by the clergy 
and the monks in particular, and he added that the priest with knowl- 
edge enabling him to understand the anxieties of the population among 
which he lived, and even to help them in their pursuit of temporal goods, 
would the more easily lead them to spiritual ones.’’ As a consequence, 
Leo gave his approval to the promotion of Agrarian Unions, Rural Sav- 
ings Banks, and Agriculture Codéperative Societies. Throughout 
Europe, as a result of the encouragement given to Catholic social 
reformers by Leo XIII, the Catholic Rural Movement took firm 
root. 
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Purpose of Catholic Rural Life Apostolate 


Turning to our own country, we find that there are many national 
conferences dealing usefully and constructively with farm problems. 
Consequently, it may reasonably be asked: “What is the purpose of a 
Catholic Rural Life Apostolate? What specific contribution can it 
hope to make which could not be affected by active Catholic participa- 
tion in other groups?” Of course, it can readily be said that the Catholic 
Conference is interested in the religious aspects of the rural problem. 
But why single out agriculture for special consideration among all the 
industries? The Catholic Church is interested in missionary and edu- 
cational activities. These missionary and educational activities know 
no boundary of city and country. Some of the best parish schools in 
America are on the rolling prairies of agricultural Iowa, and the Gospel 
of Christ is the same whether preached in a log schoolhouse in eastern 
Montana or in a metropolitan basilica. What then is the impelling 
motive of the special concern of the Catholic Church in the agricultural 
occupation? What is the precise point of departure whence the Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference sets out to win souls to Jesus Christ? 

The answer to this question is simple, clear, and entirely satisfying. 
The burning concern of the Catholic Church with agriculture arises 
from the altogether unique relationship which exists universally be- 
tween the agricultural occupation and the central institution of Chris- 
tian, nay of all, civilization, the family. The Catholic Church and do- 
mestic society are bound together by a hundred ties of nature and grace 
into a mutual league of both offense and defense. Or perhaps we should 
say more accurately, so intimate is the relationship between the welfare 
of religion and the welfare of the family that the Catholic Church, the 
divinely constituted teacher of religion, recognizes every enemy to 
family solidarity as an enemy of her own, and every friend of wholesome 
family life as a friend and ally of her own. Throughout her history the 
Catholic Church has instinctively felt a special kinship with the culti- 
vators of the soil, and her enemies find cause of opprobrium in the fact 
that her sociological and economic teaching, even when expressed by 
Leo XIII, breathes, as it were, a rural atmosphere. The reason is not 
far to seek. The farm is the native habitat of the family. Industrial 
society works against the family and in favor of divorce, desertion, 
temporary unions, companionate marriage; agricultural society is 
characterized by the strength, permanence, and unity of the marriage 
bond and the comparative rarity of its dissolution. That this should be 
so arises from the very nature of the farm, which requires the home- 
maker as a partner in the whole enterprise; the managing office of the 
farm is in the farm home, not in an office building, and the wife and 
husband share intimately in the business management of their affairs. 
All rural-urban divorce statistics reflect the natural results of the in- 
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fluence of the two environments on the unity of the home. In the rural 
environment the authority of the parents is more pronounced, the in- 
fluence of domestic tradition more respected, and children are likely to 
become more deeply indoctrinated with the religious and moral ideals of 
their parents than are children in the cities, where a score of agencies 
absorb the child outside of the home and make him in his immature 
years the plaything of a hundred influences counteracting the purposes 
of the Christian home. The farm home provides the only extended 
occupational apprenticeship left in America: an apprenticeship where 
the parents are the teachers, and every year of that apprenticeship con- 
solidates the domestic bond. 


Rural Sections Chief Source of Population 


But important as the considerations which I have just alleged may be 
in establishing a community of interest between the Church and rural 
life, it is only when we press these considerations to their practical con- 
clusions that we see the purpose of the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
in its proper perspective. As a result of the conditions just noted, the 
farm family is the most important source of population growth. The 
children are overwhelmingly in the country. We pointed out more than 
ten years ago that, while very much more than half the population of the 
United States lived in what was described as urban territory, far more 
than half of the children of school age were attending rural schools. 
Since that time, with the practical ceasing of immigration, the import- 
ance of the American farm as a source of population has become still 
more striking. The most careful students of the subject point out that 
owing to the drop in the birth rate a stationary population for the 
United States will be reached for our country within the next few 
decades. The official statistics published at the beginning of this year 
throw a startling light on the subject. Only four or five of the cities 
with a population of more than 100,000 have enough children to main- 
tain permanently even a stationary population without accessions from 
the country districts. Most cities have only about three-fourths of the 
number of children necessary to maintain their present size, not to speak 
of further growth. With immigration practically stopped, our cities, 
both large and small, and consequently our city parishes, will depend for 
their increase mainly on the natural increase of the rural population. 
After allowing the most generous estimate of the increase of Catholic 
population by conversion, it will be recognized by all that the principal 
source of growth of the Church in this country is to be found in births 
in Catholic families. From this will be evident the sound basis in 
Catholic policy provided by the major aims of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. Those aims have been stated in two principal formulas: 
first, the building up in the United States of ten thousand strong country 
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parishes; and secondly, the anchoring on the land of a larger percentage 
of the strong, vigorous and intelligent boys and girls who were born there. 
At the present time the (°atholic Church in America is woefully weak in 
rural population. Not being strong in the country, its city parishes fail 
to receive proportionate benefit from the tide of population flowing 
from the rural sections into the cities. No policy of the Church could 
be more sound and more intelligently forward-looking than that urged 
by the Catholic Rural Life Conference of building up vigorous country 
parishes, of strengthening our roots in the land. It is in the accom- 
plishment of this purpose that the whole varied program of the Con- 
ference is centered and finds its adequate justification. 


Practical Program of Conference 


From the beginning, the Rural Life Conference has been eminently 
practical in its projects. It has sought definite contributions which it 
could make towards the fulfillment of its program rather than the fram- 
ing of general formulas. It saw that the most pressing need of the coux- 
try parishes and missions was for religious education. And it saw with 
equal clearness that parish schools could not be maintained in thousands 
of these small parishes for years to come; indeed, that there would be no 
one to attend the parish schools years hence unless steps were taken im- 
mediately to provide religious instruction. According to The Catholic 
Directory for 1935, there are in the United States 18,344 Catholic parish 
and mission churches; there are approximately 8000 parish schools. 
There are, then, 10,000 groups of Catholic children who have no oppor- 
tunity to attend a Catholic school. One of the first resolutions of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference at its organization meeting in St. Louis 
was to recommend religious vacation schools. In the intervening years 
it has developed, in the annual editions of its Manual, a rounded program 
of religious instruction for these schools, which have now reached into 
every section of the United States and have begun to find their way into 
the official life of many dioceses by synodal legislation. The Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine has been adopted as the standard frame- 
work for this program of religious education. The past summer has 
seen 150,000 children assembled in 2000 vacation schools, and the Rural 
Life Conference will not consider this project completed until the num- 
ber has reached 2,000,000. Weare prepared to say that vacation schools 
can be conducted successfully whether in city or country, even under 
the most difficult conditions. During recent years the two dioceses in 
Montana undertook a uniform program of establishing Confraternities 
of Christian Doctrine in every parish and mission. Last summer more 
than two hundred vacation schools were conducted in the State with 
over ten thousand children in attendance. Vacation schools were 
also conducted for children attending the public schools in every parish 
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having a parochial school. These schools were held in the mountains 
and on the plains; they were conducted in scores of missions where only 
eight or ten families could be found in a radius of thirty miles, where 
children came over difficult gumbo roads in old cars or on horseback, 
and in sections which have been prostrated by four successive seasons of 
drouth; they have been attended not only by elementary school chil- 
dren but by hundreds of high school boys and girls and scores of young 
men and women. The teaching staff in the State was composed of 
more than 250 Sisters, a score of seminarians, and about 500 lay teach- 
ers. With the exception of about twenty schools for Indian children, 
each school was financed in the parish or mission in which it was held. 
The standard session was three hours a day, five days a week, for four 
weeks. This is, of course, only a part of the religious education program 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Rural Pastors and Economic Conditions of Flock 


If we are to build up thousands of strong rural parishes, it cannot be 
on the basis of an impoverished population. Nor can the pastor of souls 
be indifferent to the economic conditions of the families to whom he 
ministers. He will be interested in the codperative movement, espe- 
cially in the financial coéperative known as the Credit Union, for the 
financial codperative, as European experience has demonstrated, is the 
fundamental economic codperative. He will encourage his people to 
the widest practicable diversification of products—producing for the 
home, not merely for the market—and to local self-sufficiency by the 
building up of small industries in each community. He will warn them 
against centering their hopes in the political promises of any party, and 
will urge them to develop from their own experience a sound public 
agricultural policy, not in hostility to urban consumers, but in keeping 
with the best interests of themselves and of the whole nation. 

Above all, he will inculcate the teachings and practices of religion. He 
will never forget that unhappiness is at root a spiritual malady, which is 
not removed by a multitude of possessions. We must work untiringly 
for Social Justice, but we must never forget that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is able to remove a sense of frustration even from the victims 
of social injustice. While we may not be able in our lifetime to bring 
about a completely satisfactory Christian organization of industry, we 
can bring to hearts and homes in our own parishes the peace and love 
of Christ, which surpasses in importance every other gift. May the 
Catholic Rural Life Apostolate in the multitude of its projects for the 
economic, social, hygienic, recreational, and educational life of the coun- 
tryside, never for a moment lose sight of its central purpose, which is to 
bring the Life of Christ into the lives of farm families that the Mystical 
Body of Christ may increase in our land! 
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Sermon Outline 


An adequate account of the Catholic Rural Apostolate should include 
the early history of the Benedictine Order, the organization of parishes 
in the Middle Ages, and an account of the Papal interest in agriculture 
throughout the centuries. 

Among manual industries none stood higher in the estimation of 
Canon Law than agriculture. 

The Popes since Leo XIII have been especially interested in Catholic 
Rural Social Science. 

The burning concern of the Catholic Church with agriculture arises 
from the unique relationship between the farm and the family. All 
statistics show that the farm is the natural habitat of the family. 

The fact that the rural sections are the chief source of population 
proves how sound is the policy of the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
in endeavoring to build strong country parishes. 

As the most urgent need of the rural parishes is for religious education, 
and parish schools will be impossible in the smaller parishes for years to 
come, one of the first resolutions of the Conference was to recommend 
religious vacation schools. These have enjoyed such phenomenal 
success that 150,000 children attended 2,000 vacation schools last 
Summer. The ultimate aim of the Conference is to provide vacation 
schools for 2,000,000 students. 

As strong rural parishes cannot develop among an impoverished 
population, rural pastors must take a deep interest in the economic 
conditions of their flock, advising and helping them in every possible 
way. 




















Book Rebiews 


The Quest for Truth 


At first blush one might feel inclined to look with disdain on the 
modern confusion of thought and to treat with impatience and severity 
those many seekers who always fail of the goal. Something of that 
impatience is likely to creep into the controversies by which we try to 
convince the moderns of their errors. If, however, we bear in mind 
that there is much honest love of the truth in the fruitless quest of our 
contemporaries, and that they are much more like blind men who cannot 
see than men who seeing obstinately refuse the truth, our impatience 
will be converted into an almost boundless pity. Our contemporaries 
by some sad misfortune have fallen heirs to a mentality so distorted 
that only with the utmost difficulty are they able to perceive objective 
truth. No doubt, to a certain degree our contemporaries are responsible 
for this fatal mental condition; withal, they are to be pitied. 

When the apologist takes this sad plight of the modern unbeliever 
into account, his argument will assume an irenical tone, and he will 
adopt the manner of a physician who has to deal with an unreasonable 
patient. This is the manner of Alfred Noyes, who can sympathize 
with the modern mind because he has in his own breast experienced its 
terrible uncertainties and fought its agonizing struggles.' In the 
opening sentence he speaks significantly of ‘‘the bewilderment of the 
contemporary mind groping blindfold after some ultimate belief upon 
which it can support its own highest values, or reasonably sustain even 
its most necessary codes of right and wrong.” He then tells us, as only 
a poet can, of that long journey which led him out of the darkness into 
the bright day of truth. It is an interesting story, but it is also a logical 
argument, not too personal and subjective to destroy its objective and 
universal value. Here is a book that can help an honest doubter of the 
modern type. It shows this misguided generation how it can shake 
off that oppressive nightmare of torturing scepticism and ghastly futili- 
tarianism which makes the universe unintelligible and life meaningless. 
We hope that many will follow the path of the author, and with him 
will make the journey from the first faint glimmerings of truth to its 
full possession. The book proves that there are many approaches to 
the truth, and that not only philosophy and science but literature and 
art as well can become our guides. 

The unreason and the dishonest evasions of our generation cannot 


1 The Unknown God. By Alfred Noyes (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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go entirely unrebuked. Sometimes it may become necessary to put a 

sharper edge on our argument, even though it may hurt. Intellectual 
willfulness may have to be scourged with biting sarcasm and stinging 
irony. In the use of these things Dr. Sheen is a pastmaster.? His logic 
is invincible and trenchant, and to the force of the argument he adds 
the anger and the zeal of the prophet, who has no patience with subter- 
fuges and sophisms and who unmasks hypocrisy with a ruthless hand. 
His “Eternal Galilean” is a powerful plea for the truth of the Christian 
religion and a mighty appeal to the human heart. The figure of Our 
Divine Lord shines in rare beauty from the pages of his book. The 
believer will by its perusal be confirmed in his attachment to the truth, 
but will it reach this intangible and elusive something which we call the 
modern mind? . 

Father de Grandmaison’s third volume represents the purely objec- 
tive type of apologetics.* It is for the serious student, as its bulk, 
elaborate scientific apparatus and ample bibliography would suggest. 
The present final instalment completes and crowns what without 
exaggeration may be termed a true monument of scholarship and pains- 
taking historical research. Here the scriptural rationalism of our days 
finds its full refutation, and the Catholic position is fortified by an 
enormous array of scriptural and patristic detail. Though this is not 
in itself a popular defense of Christian truth, all popular apologetics 
must go back to works of this kind for their material. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 The Eternal Galilean. By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., Litt.D. (D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York City). 

3 Jesus Christ. His Person—His Message—His Credentials. By Leonce de 
Grandmaison. Vol. III (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


For the Preacher 


A series of sermons covering the Sundays of the Church Year is pro- 
vided by “In Gottes Auftrag.”! Of the sixty sermons, twelve deal with 
the career of the Prophet Elias, “the Thesbite.’’ These twelve sermons 
are to be found in a section following upon the forty-eight which are 
directly adapted to the Sundays, but the twelve can withal be appropri- 
ately distributed according to a plan carefully detailed, as well as argu- 
mentatively defended, given at the end of the volume (pp. 377-378). 
This arrangement is an interesting variation from the ordinary procedure 
but the wonderful and colorful career of Elias will provide much highly 
interesting matter for a definite (but defensibly adaptable) excursus 
into the pages of the Old Testament in order to illustrate themes pecu- 
liar to the closing weeks of the Ecclesiastical Year. Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah seized upon one phase of the grand Prophet’s life for a splendid 
Oratorio, whose varied music is known to very many of our people. 


1 Julius Spiegel, In Gottes Auftrag: Predigten (Freiburg im Br., Herder). 
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An adaptation of that Oratorio for children of a parochial school was 
rendered with great applause in the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
The classes in Bible History in our schools must have deeply im- 
pressed the children with the marvels wrought by the Prophet. The 
original idea of twelve sermons on his words and works will also doubt- 
less prove both enlightening and helpfully attractive to the older-folk 
in our congregations. 

While provision must be made regularly and, as it were, almost auto- 
matically for our preachments on the Sundays and Feasts of the Ec- 
clesiastical Year, a priest may be suddenly called upon to preach ‘‘occa- 
sional” sermons. Such occasions occur irregularly or, it may be, with 
annual regularity—and what is far-off may escape one’s notice until 
the day itself is ready todawn. The priest may accordingly be caught 
unawares and be at a loss to gather appropriate matter, ideas, sugges- 
tions and methodically constructed plans or sketches. A priest would 
be well advised to have a fair collection of sermons and sermon-plans in 
his library. A priest who reads French could also procure the volume of 
“Plans des Sermons de Circonstances,’’? which provides plans for many 
occasions. Some of the occasions have a single plan sketched: ¢.g., 
the Blessing of an Altar, of a Baptismal Font, of an Organ, of a 
Pulpit, of a Cross, of a Betrothal or a Marriage. There are six plans 
for Charitable Societies, for the opening of a Seminary, for a First Mass, 
a Meeting of Young Folks; ten plans for the Clothing and Profession 
of Nuns; five plans for the Blessing of a Church, of a School, for an 
Address to Workingmen; four plans for the Blessing of Bells, of a Statue 
of the Sacred Heart, of a Monument to Soldiers dying in battle, of a 
Statue of the Blessed Virgin, as well as four plans for an address at the 
Installation of a Pastor; three plans for the Blessing of a Statue, of a 
Cemetery, of a Pilgrimage, as also for an Address for the Opening of a 
School, and of Catechism Classes. Many othertopical occasions have one 
or more plans sketched: e¢.g., Before Confirmation (4 pl.), a Patronal 
Feast (3), Children of Mary (4), Soldiers (2), Propagation of the Faith 
(3), the Red Cross (1), a Meeting of Children (4), of Catholic Men (3), 
Distribution of Prizes (2), Blessing of the Stations of the Cross (2), of a 
Banner (2), of a Flag (2); plans for an address (or sermon) for various 
“Works,”’ such as the Work for Poor Churches, the Work of St. Francis 
de Sales, the Work of the Holy Infancy, which have each one sermon- 
plan. The 300 pages of the volume are sufficient for sketches or plans 
for all these varied purposes. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


2 Mgr. Millot, Plans des Sermons de Circonstances (Téqui, Paris, 1934). 
The Synoptic Problem 


The ‘‘Synoptic Problem” has always remained one of the most intri- 
cate questions of the New Testament. The investigation of various 
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sources, whether oral or written or both, at the disposal of the sacred 
writers has given rise to many conflicting theories. 

In his recent book! Dean Grant endeavors to reinterpret and revalue 
the sources of the Gospels, as well as to study these sacred writings ac- 
cording to their provenance, date and purpose. The traditional inter- 
pretation (i.e., according to the canons of the orthodox faith) has been 
justified in past history, but now, according to our author, this tradi- 
tional outlook upon the New Testament must be replaced by historic 
and literary criticism, which allows ‘development and evolution, in 
doctrine, in ecclesiastical organization, in world-view, even in ethical 
outlook”’ (p. 26). 

This book of Dean Grant has carefully analyzed the Gospels according 
to their resemblances and differences, in regard to their argument, ar- 
rangement of subject-matter and style. Its author has rightly de- 
fended the ‘‘Multiple Source Theory.”” However, his reinterpretation 
and revaluation of these sources have left much to be desired. 

“The proper historical approach to the study of the New Testament 
is .. . by way of church history, viz., in its earliest period’’ (p. 28). 
No one will deny that this approach to the Gospels is legitimate and en- 
lightening. But to ascribe the Gospels, either collectively or indi- 
vidually in regard to their subject-matter, to the culmination of inherent 
tendencies—somewhat opposing one another—prevalent in local com- 
munities can never explain the religious unity of doctrine, morals, lit- 
urgy and fervor amidst persecution present within the Church. To 
represent the author of the Fourth Gospel as a Gnostic or converted 
Gnostic, who introduced these elements as well as Hellenistic mysticism 
into his book, is to shut one’s eyes completely to the facts of early church 
history. 

Historic and literary criticism of the Gospels does not supplant the 
traditional interpretation and outlook, but rather confirms them. 
Tradition from the earliest times has always affirmed that the first 
written Gospel was that of St. Matthew in Aramaic. In his appraisal 
of this Gospel Dean Grant neglects two outstanding factors; namely, 
that St. Matthew as an Apostle was an eyewitness to many of the events 
recorded, and secondly that his Gospel originally written in Aramaic 
was translated into the Greek. Just as St. Mark depends to some ex- 
tent upon the Aramaic Gospel of St. Matthew, so too before the end 
of the first century the translator of the First Gospel into Greek de- 
pends upon the Gospel of St. Mark for language and style. 

The Gospel of Mark is the shortest of the Gospels. Of its 677 verses 
only 68 (7.e., about one-tenth) are peculiar to it. Being a Hebrew by 
birth, he employs various Aramaisms and shows his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Jewish customs. His dependence upon the teaching of St. 


1 The Growth of the Gospels. By Frederick C. Grant (The Abingdon Press, New 
York City). 
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Peter is evident from his Gospel as well as from Patristic writings, which, 
with the possible exception of the work of St. Irenzeus, assign the Marcan 
Gospel to a date before the death of the Apostle. It is a reproduction of 
Peter’s catechism, for in the selection of its material—a rough outline 
of which can be found in Acts, i. 22, ii. 22-25, x. 37-41—he, as the Chief 
of the Apostles and principal spokesman, played the most important 
part. Thus, by reason of this primitive Apostolic catechesis more of 
St. Mark’s Gospel can be attributed to the teaching of Peter than Dean 
Grant wishes to admit. The accurate recollection and faithful repro- 
duction of Christ’s doctrine by the Apostles are being continually 
confirmed by recent researches in the Oriental methods of teaching and 
memorizing, as well as by all people who depend primarily upon the 
unwritten word. Nevertheless, it can be readily granted that St. 
Mark made use of other sources, as probably the canonical Aramaic 
Gospel of St. Matthew and some extra-canonical traditions or writings. 
To attribute any of these to a mere subjective and local interpretation or 
legend is unwarranted. 

The Gospel of St. Luke has 1158 verses, of which 541 (7.e., about one- 
half) are peculiar to it. It was written prior to the destruction of the 
Temple and his Acts of the Apostles. Scholars readily admit that the 
hagiographer employed various sources for his book. His knowledge 
of the Marcan Gospel is generally admitted; however, to what extent he 
made use of this source is a matter of conjecture. Whether he knew 
the Gospel of St. Matthew at least in regard to the infancy sections is a 
problem still keenly disputed. At any rate, both historical and literary 
-criticism confirms Luke, the companion of Paul, to be the author of both 
the Gospel bearing his name and the Acts of the Apostles. 

A careful analysis of the Fourth Gospel as well as the testimony of 
tradition shows us that its author is none other than ‘‘John, one of the 
Apostles of Christ’’ (St. Justin). He supplies not only topographical 
but also chronological details. His Christology is not diverse from the 
Synoptics, but in perfect accordance with them. 

Perhaps a classic example of tradition can be cited here. It is that of 
St. Irenzus, a witness of both the Oriental and Occidental Church. 
It confirms the constant teaching of the Church: “Ita Matthzus in 
Hebreis ipsorum lingua scripturam edidit evangelii, cum Petrus et 
Paulus Rome evangelizarent et fundarent ecclesiam. Post vero horum 
excessum, Marcus discipulus et interpres Petri, et ipse que a Petro 
annuntiata erant per scripta nobis tradidit. Et Lucas autem, sectator 
Pauli, quod ab illo predicabatur evangelium in libro condidit. Postea 
et Joannes, discipulus Domini, qui et supra pectus ejus recumbebat, et 
ipse edidit evangelium, Ephesi Asie commorans’”’ (Adv. her., III, i.1; 
cfr. Journel’s Enchiridion Patristicum, n. 208). 


Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 
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Religious Tolerance 


Periodically the world witnesses outbreaks of religious intolerance. 
No country is immune in this respect. Just at present the new Germany 
offers us the spectacle of such intolerance, the target of which is Juda- 
ism. If we look for the root of Germany’s opposition to the Jews, we 
will find it in that nation’s ardent desire for unity. Division has been 
the curse of Germany. At last it is seeking to become a united people, 
and the momentum of this desire has carried it to excesses and extremes. 
Regarding Jewry as an unassimilable element in this process of unifica- 
tion, its hatred has been aroused against racial as well as religious 
Judaism. This is a psychological explanation but not a justification. 

The opposition to Judaism has gone so far as to reject the religious 
values inherent in the Old Testament and to deny the continuity of the 
Old and the New Dispensation. This view is irreconcilable with 
Christianity, which rests on the foundation of the Prophets, and must be 
repudiated by the exponents of the Christian revelation. Accordingly 
Cardinal Faulhaber has undertaken the defense of religious Judaism 
and set forth its relations to Christianity.!_ He has no difficulty in show- 
ing that the New Testament is adumbrated in the Mosaic revelation, 
and that the Jewish religion contains imperishable religious and moral 
values. The Decalogue given on Mount Sinai still retains its validity 
and its universal application. It transcends national and temporal 
limitations. The attack on the Old Testament is nothing more than a 
disguised assault on Christianity itself. As a matter of fact, the more 
ardent enemies of Judaism really do want to abolish Christianity and 
substitute for it a new Germanic cult. 

Cardinal Faulhaber admirably clarifies the matter by distinguishing 
between what is temporal and what is eternal in Judaism. Whilst 
recognizing the divine mission of the Jews, he is not blind to their short- 
comings. Even Jewish leaders have readily admitted the fairness of 
his exposition. 

The final chapter dealing with Christianity and Germany has particu- 
larly offended German sensibilities. It is claimed that, in pointing out 
what Christianity has done for the Germanic tribes, the author has 
painted rather darkly the racial traits of the Teutons before their con- 
version of Christianity. This, of course, is an historical question and 
allows of differences of opinion. But be this as it may, every page of 
the volume breathes the ardent love of the Cardinal for his country and 
his devotion to his people. 

Dr. George N. Shuster has written an instructive introduction, in 
which he remarks that a day may arrive when these discourses of the 

1 Judaism, Christianity, and Germany. By His Eminence, Cardinal Faulhaber, 


Archbishop of Munich. Translated by Rev. George D. Smith (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City). 
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Cardinal will in our own country assume more than a purely academic 
interest. The translator has acquitted himself well of his task. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


Virtue versus Vice 


The appearance of a new book by Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., 
Ph.D., M.D.,! on right or wrong living is an event in educated circles. 
His labors in hospitals, clinics, and schools have very well equipped him 
to write on ethics with particular reference to medical practice and 
nursing. But he does not confine himself to hospital problems. The 
book, divided into six parts, treats in twenty-nine chapters on the 
general principles of ethics, the moral duties to oneself and neighbors, 
duties to one’s family, state, and profession, religion and morality, and 
historical points in the development of medical and nursing ethics. 
Each chapter first explains the topic under consideration, states the 
principles involved, and presents a number of practical cases to which 
the student should apply the principles and so come to the correct 
solution of the problems. The problems discussed throughout the 
volume were gathered from the diaries of nearly one hundred nurses. 
It is evident that for this reason the book is of great usefulness in the 
training and instruction of nurses and medical students of any or no 
belief. But its utility extends further. It is of no small value to pastors, 
confessors, social workers, and the educated laity in general, who wish 
to apply to existing evils remedies based on a true philosophy of life. 

As might be expected, the background, which is well established, is 
definitively theistic and the philosophy thomistic. The book does not 
supplant moral theology, but is a valuable addition to it. Smoking, 
beauty culture, professional behavior, birth control and prevention, 
and many other actual topics not professedly treated in handbooks of 
moral theology, are considered in an American setting. Hence, al- 
though not comprehensive enough to serve as a general text, the book is 
comprehensive, practical, plain, and modern. 

K1Lian J. HennricH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


1 Principles of Ethics (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Church and the World 


Under the very broad and general title, ““The Church and the World” 
(P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City), Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., 
treats of the following diverse topics: Free Will; The Gospels; Authori- 
tative Religion; Catholicism and Education; The Church and Science; 
Man’s Origin; The Catholic Church and Marriage; Birth Control; 
The Problem of Evil; Heaven and Hell. The purpose of the volume, 
according to the author, is ‘‘to show in detail that the Church is right, 
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that she is the real friend of mankind and the true beacon which guides 
man to peace here and perpetual happiness hereafter.’’ Father Scott 
points out that we need not be surprised that the world hates the 
Catholic Church, and adds that she is hated, “not because she is not 
good enough, but because she is too good for a wicked, haughty, and 
greedy world.”” The volume is written in the same clear and popular 
style that characterizes the earlier works of the author.’ A tendency 
to wander away from the subject at times, and a considerable amount 
of repetition, may prove a bit boring to some readers. 
EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. Pu.D. 


Miscellaneous Pamphlets 


The Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., chaplain of the Catholic students 
at the University of Illinois, needs no introduction to the American 
public. His numerous articles in recent issues of Our Sunday Visitor 
have put him in the front ranks of popular opologetical writers. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press is giving these articles the wider circulation they so 
justly deserve by publishing them in attractive pamphlet form. ‘Does 
the Church Serve Humanity” (No. 56) provides a convincing answer to 
the charge sometimes made by those who are hostile that the Catholic 
Church is indifferent to human needs. ‘‘Why Should We Give Thanks 
to God”’ (No. 58) is a strong plea to remember the religious significance 
of Thanksgiving Day, and sets forth some of the reasons we have for 
being grateful as a nation to Almighty God. ‘Does Evolution Dispense 
with God?” (No. 59) shows conclusively that evolution, properly under- 
stood, is an ally, not an enemy or religion, because it makes the exist- 
ence of a personal God all the more necessary. ‘‘Intellectuals Turn to 
Rome: Why?’ is a vivid account of the conversion to the Catholic 
Church of two outstanding thinkers of our day, Arnold Lunn and G. K. 
Chesterton, the reason being, in Chesterton’s own words, that the 
Church is “the trysting-place of all the truths in the world.” Father 
O’Brien’s writings hold a strong appeal for non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics. His thorough knowledge of non-Catholic thought and 
attitudes enables him to present Catholic doctrine in a way that is both 
persuasive and disarming. 

Nothing will help towards the regeneration of human society so much 
as the formation of homes along Catholic ideals. Two recent pam- 
phlets, likewise from Our Sunday Visitor Press, are designed to aid in 
the accomplishment of this important social task. The first is ““The 
Christian Home: A Nation’s Bulwark”’ by the Rev. John A. O’Brien. 
With his usual clarity and force, the writer presents his thesis, illustrat- 
ing it with telling examples. The second is “Training in Chastity,” 
a reprint of the address delivered by the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M. 
Cap., at the Cleveland convention of the Catholic Conference on Family 
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Life. After showing the importance of his subject for the homes of 
today, the author answers these questions: ‘Who should instruct 
the young? Who does instruct our Catholic youth? Why do parents 
neglect their duty?’ He then shows the need of individual instruction, 
discusses when and how sex information should be imparted, and recom- 
mends a number of Catholic books and pamphlets dealing with the 
subject. Parish priests would do well to put both these pamphlets in 
the hands of Catholic parents. 

The Catholic Truth Society of London prints a series of Studies in 
Comparative Religion that will find a hearty welcome in our seminaries 
and other schools of higher learning. Thus far twenty-one of these 
pamphlets have been issued, all of them written by scholars thoroughly 
conversant with their subjects. We can here do no more than list 
those that have recently come from the press, together with their re- 
spective authors: ‘The Religions of China and Japan” (No. 4), by 
Rev. J. Mullie, Professor of the Chinese Language at the Seminary of 
Scheut Missions, Louvain, and the Rev. J. M. Martin of the Missions 
Etrangeres; ‘‘The Religion of Ancient Egypt’’ (No. 9), by Rev. A. 
Mallon, S.J.; ‘‘Patriarchal and Mosaic Religion’’ (No. 17), ‘“The Reli- 
gion of the Hebrew Prophets” (No. 18), and “The Religion of Post- 
Exilic Judaism” (No. 19), by Rev. J. M. Barton, D.D., S.Ser.L., Pro- 
fessor of Holy Scripture, St. Edmund’s College, Ware. The last three 
will furnish an apt accompaniment to the study of Old Testament 
history. All of these excellent pamphlets are fortified with select 
bibliographies that may well serve to whet the students’ appetite for 
further reading along these lines. 

A new pamphlet has likewise been added to each of two other im- 
portant series published by the Catholic Truth Society of London. 
“The Onslaught of Scepticism (1648-1773),” by Mother Kappel, 
R.S.C.J., is the eighth in the series of pamphlets relating the Story of the 
Church. With masterful strokes, Mother Kappel describes the political 
scene in England and France which paved the way for the spread of 
Rationalism and Scepticism in the eighteenth century, at the very time 
when the Church was deprived of her most faithful defenders through 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus. This pamphlet, with the 
others in the series, might well be used to supplement the study of 
General History in schools where Church History is not formally taught. 
“St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon,’’ with introduc- 
tion and notes, compiled by the Rev. Robert Eaton of the Birmingham 
Oratory, is the twenty-fifth in the Scripture Series. Admirable in 
every way are the pamphlets of this series. They leave little to be 
desired in the way of printing, arrangement of text, introductions and 
notes. Just the thing to take along on one’s travels. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace has added three new 
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pamphlets to its list of publications. ‘“‘Argentina, Land of the Eucharis- 
tic Congress—1934,” by E. Francis McDevitt, is the first of a pro- 
jected series dealing with Latin American countries. Written in rela- 
tion to the Congress, it is well designed to satisfy a natural desire to 
know more about the nation in whose midst the great event took place. 
After a brief introduction, the author gives an historical sketch of 
Argentina, describes the Church there and its relations to the State, 
gives a summary of Catholic activities, especially of Catholic Action, 
and finally discusses points of interest to the Catholic visiting the 
country. A select bibliography completes the pamphlet. “Peace 
Education in the Curriculum of the Schools,’ by the Right Rev. Msgr. 
John M. Wolfe, S.T.D., Ph.D., contains a report of the Peace Educa- 
tion Committee and his own address on International Peace at the 1934 
conference of the National Catholic Educational Association in Chicago. 
The report lays down six fundamental principles that should guide 
educators in constructing a course in International Peace for elementary 
and secondary schools. It contains also a valuable list of references to 
materials and associations dealing with this important subject. ‘“‘Sylla- 
bus on International Relations” gives outlines and suggestions for a 
study of the most important questions concerning the relations between 
nations. There are in all eighteen lessons in the Syllabus with copious 
references to pamphlets, statements and books dealing with each subject 
outlined. Our schools and study clubs will find these pamphlets 
helpful in their discussions of international peace. 


PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 
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